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“ PROMISE MB THAT YOU WILL THINK SOMETIMES OF THE PLEASANT HOURS WE HAVE HAD TOGETHER,’ SAID GEOFFREY, 


THE BANKER’S HEIRESS. 


—— ee 


could please the taste or captivate the senses was | house and all his funded property thers wz no 
wanting. claimand but a slight, graceful girl, with oval 
; Through a grand old hall you passed to the | cheeks and large brown velvety eyes, —_ 
| drawing-room, whose walls were almost hidden | people said, waa the only creature on earth Sir 

[A NOVELETTE,) | by mirrors of Venetian glass, between which | Jolia really loved, 
were stands of rare old china. The furniture! In truth, Sir John did something mors then 
Rah HG |; was pale blue and ebony, the carpet of velvet | love her. From the moment she had been put 
CHAPTER L | Pile. | into his arms, & motherleas baby cf a few hours’ 

| Qne glance told you it was a rich man’s house; | old, he had almost worshipped May. 

A House at Staimes—a quaint, many-win- | and told you truly, for Sir John Graham, Bart.,| roma child no wish of bers had beon un- 
dowed, gabled residence, shut in by high walls | was what is called on Change a “safe man,” | gratified. For her sake he had leaped up riches ; 
from the too intrusive gaze of the passer-by, and | He was the head of the great banking-house of | fer her sake he still kept his position in the 
with wide, picturesque grounds, sloping down to | Graham and Mortimer ; and, besides Meadow- ! great banking-house of Graham and Mortimer. 
the river's bank ; an unpretentious place enough, view, and hig Yorkshire property with its re-| With her his hopes and thoughta began acd 
aad yet bearing every mark of its owner's venues, he drew from the business in Lombard- | ended. 
wealth. | Street, it was said, not less than twenty thou-| It was a lovely August afternoon. May had 

The velvet grass of the lawns, the luxuriance | sand pounds a year. | wandered through the grounds to the river's 
ef blossoms in the conservatory, the beautiful! Twenty thousand pounds a year and no son to | bank. 
order of all that met the eye, told of an ex-| succeed him in his wealth or honours at his| She had stretched herself lazily under a tree, 
pensive head gardener, and his train of clever | death | the broad-brimmed hat had falieu disregarded to 
assistants. | ‘The Meadowview, Yorkshire estates, and title her feet; her dark eyes fixed on the clear waters, 

Within all was the same. No pomp or gran-| would pass to a distant—an almost unknown— | and her thoughts very far away. 
deur—-no meaningless show ; yet nothing that | cousin; and for the share in the great banking- | ‘It is all very beautiful,” esid the girl, half 
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aloud, recalling hereelf by an effort, “Oh! how 
i wish I had been a boy, and then I need never 
have left Mealowview. Why should it belong 
to a fourth or fifth cousin we have never even 
ween? I think it is decidedly unjust ; and if I 
were the Queen ——” 

But what Mies Graham would have done had 
she been transformed into Her Most Gracious 
Majesty must remain uncertain. 

The sound of footsteps roused her, and she 
started up. Doubtless it was her father retura 
ing ; she must go to meet him. Never yet had 
Sir John come home to find her absent, 

Her hat hanging idly on ber arm, she turned 
towards the house. 

A moment more and she was face to face with 
her father and o stranger. 

The banker's heiress blushed. For a rich 
man’s only child she was singularly unused to 
society. 

True, at stated intervals formal dinner-parties 
were given at Meadowview. True, the Morti- 
mers visited them occasionally without an mvi- 
tation; but Sir John’s friends were, for the 
most part, buey City men, who talked of banking 
or the Stock Exchange. 

Ove glance told the girl this stranger was of 
another world. The set of his tie, the flower in 
bis button-hole, told her as much, 

“Lord Carlyon—my daughter, May, this is 
Lord Carlyon; he is one of our nearest York- 
shire neighbours, you know.” 

May returned the stranger’s bow and smiled a 
gracious welcome, 

T don't like Yorkshire much,” she said aimply. 
“ We hardly ever go there. Are you more faithful 
to your tenants, Lord Carlyon 1” 

The young viscount was vexed at the question. 
He deseried his Yorkshire home quite ss entirely 
23 Sir John Graham ; but from widely different 
reasons. The baronet could never forget that it 
was where he brought his young wife a bride, 
and where he buried ber barely a year later. 
Lord Carlyon’s estate was mortgaged to the hilt, 


and the shooting on his moors let each season to | 


whoever would purchase it; but he could not 
explain this to Mies Grabam. 

He bad deemed it a lucky chance when he met 
Sir Jobn that afternoon, and the latter invited 
him Lome, Might he notin the course of time 
extract @ loan from this wealthy neighbour ! 

Yet another idea came to him as he stood 
there and saw the August sunshine falling on 
May’e uncovered head--ihat a good way of re- 
deeming his encumbered acres would be by 
wooing the banker’s heiress. 

“Ido not wonder you forget Yorkshire,” he 


] 


raid, gently, ‘when you have euch a home 


ere. 
You like Meadowview ?” 

“It seems to me a beautiful spot. 

May looked up into his face with her wonder- 
ful brown eyes. 

“TF love it dearly!” ehe said, gently. “I don’t 
think any other place could be the eame to me.” 

“ Have you lived here long ?” 

‘ Ever since I cau remember.” 

Lord Carlyon sauntered along at her side, 
wondering why, in all the gaietiee of the late 
keason, he had never met this perfect face, Sir 
John unconsciously explained the enigma. 

‘You won't have so much time for Meadow- 
vicw next year, child; remember your aunt's 
threats.” 

May made a little moue of discontent. 

Lord Carlyon laughed cutright. 

Are they so very terrible, Miss Grabam ?” 

“ Dreadfully 1” 

"She is a fcolish girl. My sister, Lady Mer- 
‘on, comes down now and then to try and keep 

p order, and she has wrung from me a relue- 
tantconsent that May shall be presented next 
Bprisg 


She wished it to have been last April, 
but we both cried out for another year’s respite,” 
‘And you don’t look forward to your début?” 


the peer asked Mey. 
* Not the least in 
ti 


the world.” 
Jocisty has no charms for you. Operas, 
balls, theatres, do you expect no pleasure from 
them *” 

“We go to the opera every year, I make papa 
take me night after night; and we always see 








the best things at the theatres, Papa drives 
with mein the park ; and we ride ther in the 
Row. Itseems to me we have all pleasures 
of the season already, and escape its bothers.” 

“ But society |” 

“T have quite enough of that,” said May, 
quaintly. “Every now and then we have s 
dinner-party, and it is so prosy I always feel in- 
clined to go to sleep.” 

“TI cannot believe that,’’ 

“ Which } that the dinner parties are prosy, 
or that I want to go to sleep!” 

** The first.” 

* Come and see,” she said. “ We have another 
next week ; papa will be delighted to invite 

ou.” 


“And papa’s daughter?” 

“Tt won't make it any woree,” she said, with 
painful frankness, 

He felt annoyed. 

Geoffrey Viscount Carlyon was uot accustomed 
to be treated so cavalierly ; he whom the belle: 
of the season had smiled upon to be slighted by 
a girl hardly out of the schoolroom., Heiress or 
no heiress he would not stand it ! 

And\then he remembered the necessities of 
Carlyon Towers, and the many thousands which 
must come to Sir Johu’s daughter. 

* Besides, how beautiful she was; in a few 
years’ time she would be the loveliest woman in 
London ! 

She did not keep them long alone ; in s very 
few minutes she re-entered the drawing-room, 
aud Geoffrey almost started with admiration, 

He had called her beautiful before, yet he had 
never guessed she could look so irresistibly 
attractive. 

And yet her dreas was simple in the extreme, 
#0 simaple that it was the more striking--s prin- 
ceak robe of some heavy. white material falling 
in loose folds around her supple, girlieh figure, 


and confined at the waist. by a broad silver gir- | 


die ; achain of silver at her neck supported a 
Maltese cross, and the open hanging sleeves 
showed the delicate wrists almost covered with 
silver bangles, 

No trace of colour broke the harmony of her 
white attire except a single zose of a dark crim 
son shade fastened carelessly in the bodice of her 
dress. 

“She is worthy a duke’s coronet,” thought 
Geoffrey; and then he found himself offering her 
his arm and taking her into dinner. 

He was surprised te find that the two who lived 
such a retired life talked easily and with interest 
on all the subjects.of the day, 

May showed that even if she denounced society 
she was well versed in its doings. She had been 
to the Academy and discussed its contents with 
able criticism. 

The one-foible which appeared in her impressed 
Lord Carlyon rather favourably than otherwise. 
She evidently possessed a considerable amount 
of pride, gentle as she seemed. 

Geoffrey saw that, far beyond wealth or luxury, 
she valued her gentle blood ; that she gloried in 
being a Graham of Grahamaville, while she 
cared little for being the heiress of one of the 
largest banking: houses in London, 

‘What a lucky a she is well off,” he 
thought, carelessly, ‘She is too gently reared 
for poverty, and she would never stoop to marry 
a nouveau ricke had he the mines of Golconda !” 

The gentlemen did not linger over their wine, 
but soon followed May into the pleasant lamp- 
lit drawing-room. 

“Tam sure you sing,” said Geoffrey, going up 
to his young hostess, and taking a cup of coffee 
from her hands. 

There was no hesitation in her answer, 

ru Yes,” 

“Then you will let us hear you?” 

She crossed the room to the piano and seated 
herself, Geoffrey loved music almost tone 
sionately, For a moment he felt he should be 
disappointed. What could this girl, with her 
strange bringing up, know of music! He need 
not haye feared. A few soft, rich chords, and 
then in a clear, powerful voice, whose every note 
was full of harmony, she began an old Scotch 
ballad, — 

** Ye banks and braes of bouny Doon,” 





Geoffrey listened in breathless silence until she 
had finished ; he was about to express his eager 
thanks when he noticed & suspicious moisture 
about the big brown eyes, 

"Tt isa lovely song,” bed, gently ; “ but,. 
forgive me, it is too sad fo; 4 

“Why i” 

It seemed to him that thie young lady had 
the most remarkable knack of asking down- 
right questions, This was their first meeting, 
and already she cross-examined. him quite 
naturally. fe 

“Why!” repeated May. 

‘You are too young and bappy to think -of 
sorrow ; your life should be all sunshine,” 

‘*It ts all sunshine,” repeated May, simply. 
‘*Do you know, Lord Carlyon, io ali my life F 
have never known a sorrow—have never felt 
one shadow of a grief | I think sometimes it ia 
@ dreadful thing for me.” 

‘It is a very happy thing !” 

* But supposing 1 am having dll my sunshine: 
now—that the next tweaty years of my life are 
all clouds—how shall | bear them ?” 

* Clouds will never touch you, Miss Graham ; 
you will find people only too ready to smooth 
your way for you. . ) 

“Ido nob want-anyone to do that; I have 


paps. 
Geoffvey looked at ber with a light in 
his blue eyes—a smile of wonderful sweetness 


playing about hie mouth. She was so innocent, 


| 80 wneonscious of any affection, save that she had 


for her iather. Would it be his happy task to 
awaken that. sleeping heart—to teach those 
brown eyes to shine with love ? 

You are laughing at me, Lord Carlyon.” 

“I could not,” he said earnestly. “I was. 
only thinking, Miss Graham,” 

“ About me 1” 

" Yer,” 

“What was it?” 

“T should offendiyou.” 

" No, I would ta hear,” 

"TI was thioking Sir John would not alwaye- 
be all powerful in your life; that a day must 
come when someone else would be nearer to 


you.” 
To his su she did not attempt to mis- 
understand him ; she never blushed or hesitated. 


“TI shall never anyone,” she said. 
* Papa and I shall always be as we are now,” 
and then she rose from the muaic-stool, and 
walked across to his side. 

That wae the picture Lord Carlyon carried 
away with him—the baronet’s stately figure and 
ger. carnest face, the girl in the first bloom of 

r womanhood, one hand resting on hie shoulder, 
a world of tenderness for him shining in her 


brown eyes. 

* She shall be mine!” decided Geoffrey, sae he 
walked through the quaint old town on his way 
to the railway station. “ With her grace and 
beauty she would honour any rank. [I little 
thought, when Sir John brought me to Meadow- 
view, what was in store. For the sake of 
Carlyon I could have married a plain woman, 
but such a sacrifice will not be needed, for ohce 
interest and inclination can go havd-in-hand. 
Will she love me? No woman ever yet frowned 
on my advances ; May will not be the first, I 
shall win that imperious wayward heart, and 
that sweet brown head will find its home on 
my shoulder. Heigho! I am positively getting 
sentimental,” y 


CHAPTER II. 


"Dip you like Lord Carlyon, May ¢” 

This point-blank question vather discomposed 
Mies Graham ; she hesitated, 

* I know so little of him, dear.” 

**T have asked him to come again; I think he 
will duso, Shall you be pleased to see him *” 

“Very!” admitted May. ‘He is not like the 
Mortimers and their set, papa.” 

“ Theodore Mortimer is 8 gentleman, May.” 

" Maybe,” said the heiress, lightly ; ‘‘ but there 
is a flavour of trade about him, os though he wae 
not quite used to his present position. Now, 
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Lord Carlyon is different ; you know at once that 
he comes of a noble family. 

“T cannot think what om given yu such con- 
servative notions, May. ‘Trade is honest and 
honourable ; to it our country owes——” 

7 staffed her fingers in = re 
“Spare me, papa—s me! Trade may 
everything delightful P but anyone engaged in 
trade is Lecagprid odious. I don’t believe people 
in trade have the same f the same code 
of honour as we have,” 

en “a istaking the reproach in his 

uere was no mis rep 
voice. She kiesed him fondly. 

“ Why need you mind my saying it? The 
Grahaims are not in trade, not one of them would 
have lowered himself to such a thing!” 

Sir John let the remark pase, 

“TI can’t think where you got your notions,” he 
6aid, almost fretfully, 

“ They were born with me, I think, papa. Aunt 


Hilda always me for them.” 

“ Aunt Hilda isan idiot |” 

May felt j she was not used to such 
@ reception of her remarks, 


“Tthink you are very cross, dear,” she anid, 
plaintively, “Why you take up the cudgels so 
for tradespeople I can’t think ; but you know 
I'd do anything in the world to please you. Shall 
I tell Sims to ask the baker's young man and the 
butcher's assistant to dine with you to-morrow, 
and send a line to my begging her to 
spend the day with met” 

“ May |” laughing ia spite of himself—" you 
reall are quite incorrigible about this.” 

Quite, * said Miss Graham, firmly; “ but, 
Lory I have made you langh, so I don’t care a 

But she would have cared could she have seen 
the shadow which settled on his face when she 
had left him for the night, and he went intoa 
little room calléd his study. 

The banker opened a small black bag he had 
pa that day from his office, took from it a 

y bundle of papers, and drawing a chair to 
his writing-teble, commenced to study thew. 

Far on into the night he sat there, and the grey 
dawn of the morning had come, when, pale and 
haggard, he at last rose and began to think of 

+ 


retiring. 

“My little May !” came from his lips with a 
bitter groan, “May Heaven help her; it will 
fall est upon her. Oh, my child! my dar- 
ling ! would that I could die for you! It wasa 
strange chance my meeting young Carlyon to- 
day. How struck he seemed with May! If 
that could be a match my worsb anxiety would 
be relieved. Heis not rich; but what right have 
I to expect a wealthy son-in-law? And she cares 
lese for fortune than for rank; as Lady Carlyon 
she would be safe ; a husband's love and care 
would ward off much of the bitterness of the 
blow! Oh, May! my darling! the apple of wy 
eye, tothink thatI should look forward to part- 
ing from you with positive relief |"* 

But despite his impassioned regrets, dospite 
that long nocturnal watch, be was in his place at 
the breakfast table punctually at half-past nine 
the-next morning—May in the daintiest of pink 
ginghams, 2 mass of nanon flounces and white 
lace, stood at a his side, with her own hands 
fastening a late rosebud in his buttonhole. 

“Stay at home,” she pleaded, “It is much 


too hot for you to go to Lombard-street ; and, 


besides, I want you.” 

He shook his head, % 

* Business first, little girl.” 

“ Why can’t Mr, Mortimer see to it ?” 

“T prefer my own head to his, Take care 
of yourself, May. If Lord Carlyon should call 
hi that music he spoke of I shall be home at 

ve.” 

For Geoffrey had craved permission to bring 
Misa Graham some songs which he felj sure 
would just suit her voice, 


or nodded, 
* He won't come.” 

But nevertheless she was just the least bit dis- 
appointed when the afternoon passed ‘without 
bridging him. 

Two more days came and went with the same 

. result; at last, on the fourth, just as Miss 


Graham had decided he never meant to come at 
all, the servant announced him. 

She had not expected visitors. She was sitting 
in a shady corner of the drawing-room, atill in 
her pink gingham, diligently occupied in needle- 
work ; the said work was neither elegant nor 
ornamental, being nothing more or lees than a 
rough woollen petticoat designed for a village 

ein the coming winter. 

‘*] thought you had forgotten all about 
them,” she said, as Lord Carlyon presented the 


songs. 

“] did not like to intrude upon you sooner,” 
he answered, quickly. “ Had I followed my own 
wishes I shi bave been here the afternoon 
after my first visit,” 

“Do you live in London?” inquired Miss 
Graham, abruptly, " 

**T don’t live anywhere. I am that most 
wretched creature, a bachelor, Mise Graham,” 

* But you must live somewhere {” 

*T sleep at my chambers at Clargee-street, and 
I dine at my club,. You can’t call that living 
anywhere, can you /” 

“Yee,” persisted May. “And are you all 
alone #” 

“ Completely. I have no near relations except 
my mother, and she lives in the country.” 

* Doesn’t she want you with her!” 

He shook his head. 

“Our ways are too different. I should like 
you to see my mother, Miss Graham.” 

“She wouldn’t like me.” 

“Tam sure she would !” 

"Old ladies never do,” 

“ Did I say she was an old lady?” 

“T thought she must be,” said May, blushing. 

“ Because she is my mother you must haves 
strong belief in my antiquity, Mise Graham ; as 
it happens, my mother is forty-seven and I am 
twenty-six, s0 we are neither of us quite venerable 


yet.” 
“Twenty-six sounds old,” 
“Compared to eighteen, perhaps. Have you 


forgotten your promise, Miss Graham ¢” 

** What was it?” 

“To show me your grounds. Don’t you re- 
member you told me they sloped down to the 
river's bank }” 

She rose at once, took up her hat and led the 
way oub through the French windows out into 
the gardens, Side by side the two walked on 
through paths, sweet with the scent of summer 
flowers, until a sudden curve brought them in 
sight of Father Thames, majestic in the trau- 
quillity of his summer beauty. 

“ That is our boat,” said May, pointing to one 
lying moored to a post near them. “ Papa and I 
used often tu go for long rows, but this summer 
‘he is always tired or too busy.” 

“Will you trust yourself to me?” asked 
Geoffrey, a little eegerly, not too sure what her 
reply would be, but she assented ab once. A 
moment more and the hoat was freed from her 
moorings, and the two were gliding pleazantly 
down the river. 

"Tt is delicious on the water!” said May, 
gleefully. “It was so hot indoors I could not 
find a cool corner to sit iu, but here there is a 
delightful breeze. Isn't it nice?” 

**Tt is more than nice—it is delightful.” 

* But you will be tired,” as she watched the 
busy splash of the oars. “TI forgot it. was hard 
work for you, Lord Carlyon.” 

‘*J should never be tired,” he auswered eagerly. 
“I could row on for ever—just we two.” 

She answered nothing; child as she was, 
innocent as she might be of all pertaining to the 
passion love, there was a nameless something in 
his words, a seriousness in his voice, which she 
could not fail to notice. 

Her eyes drooped beneath the admiring gaze 
of those blue ones. She was not ready with any 
gay repartee; she could only sit silent, her un- 
gloved hand playing idly with the waves, and so 
they drifted on. 

* Promise me something,” cried the Viscount, 
passionately, when the boat bad turned, and the 
two were retuning swiftly to Staines, “ Promise 
me something, Miss Grabam ?” 

She answered nothing, and still her eyes would 





not meet his gaze-—he persevered, 


At least, Imay ask my boon—you will not 


« No,” 

“Then promise me that you will never forget 
this afternoon—that you will think sometimes 
of the pleasant hour we have had together-—just 
our two eelves alone together 1” 

They were very near together, Geoffrey leant 
forward, so that his breath almost fanned her 
cheek, as he waited for her anawer. 

It came at last, one little word, tremblivgly 
spoken, so tremblingly that it only just reached 
his ear. 

“ Yes,” 

Geoffrey knew too well to imperil his cause by 
seying more. In perfect silence he fastened the 
boat to its moorings and handed May out ; then 
he followed her to the house and took bis leave 
—a simple, courteous farewell, such as be might 
have offered toa duchess without exciting the 
jealousy of the duke particularly interested in 
her grace. 

Almost before May knew he was going he was 

one. 

m The girl threw herself upon the eofa and tried 
to think ; but it was not easy to think with the 
memory of those blue eyes haunting her—with 
the tones of that musical voice ringing in her 
Card. 

What did he meau! Why did he look at her 
like that? Why should he ask her to remember 
him? 

He had only seen her twice; she could be 
nothing to him but a stranger whom he might 
never meet) in. 

At the last idea May broke down ; she buried 
her head in the cusbions and shed the bitterest 
tears she had ever known. 

“TJ wish he had never come,” ehe sobbed; “I 
wish I had never ccen him! { was so happy 
before, 80 quietly content, and now nothing can 
ever be quite the same again,” 

And the banker's heiress was right. Child aa 
she had been, until that day she had grasped, 
in a few words, the meaning of the greatest 
change thatcan ever come in a woman’s life— 
first love, 

Nothing can ever be the same again, It may 
not be the love of one life; it may not be the 
love that is to end in matrimony ; it may bring 
us bitterest sorrow, sweetest joy ; bub whatever, 
whichever its effect, one thing is sure of every 
first love, happy or unfortunate—nothing can 
ever be the same again. 

We ourselves are changed ; careless, unconscious 
childhood has gone for ever, and womanhood and 
realities have come. 

May wore a coloured dress that night instead 
of the quaint white costume which had so taken 
Lerd Carlyon’s fancy. 

Some subtle instinct told the girl her pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes would not bear the test 
of that heavy white drapery. 

For ouce in his life Sir John had to do without 
his daughter's greeting. She was dressing when 
he returned, aod only emerged from her own 
room, an hour later, when the dinner-bell 
sounded, 

* Tired, little one?” 

“A little,” returned the girl, wearily ; “I 
believe I have given myeelf a hesdache.” 

“ Wandering about in the heat! I wish you 
would remember you have not a cast-iron con- 
stitution, May.” 

*T went on the water,” returned May, bent on 
confession ; “Lord Carlyon came to bring me 
those songs, and he proposed a row.” 

“Carlyon been! Why didn’t you keep him to 
dinner *” asked Sir John. 

“T never thought of it, He went directly we 
came off the water—half-past four, I think.” 

“And you knew I was coming at five; and 
he is the son of one of my oldest friends, Did 
you find him such a very tiresome companion, 
pet, that you couldn’t bear with him half-an-hour 


longer 1” 

“T never thought of it,” repeated May. 

* And I have lost his card, so that J have no 
idea of Lis address, He didn’t mention it, I 
gu a 

“'Yes,"—wondering that she had heard and 





remembered—-"‘he said he d chambers in 
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Clarges street, and that hie mother lived in the 
country.” 

“ Ab !—poor Lady Carlyon !” 

“ Why ia ehe poor, papal” 

“She is perfectly cragy upon the subject of 
religion—wears a poke-bonnet and rough serge 
dress, aud deems anything more ornamental 
wicked. She worried her husband-into an early 
grave; and if the trustees hadn’t interfered, 
would have brought up her son to be a dissent- 
ing minister.” i ( 

“ He doesn't lock like one |” 

**No; they separated him completely from his 
mother. It was a pity, rather ; she was a beau- 
tiful woman, and she can’t be fifty yet.” 

May did not think it needful to say the viscount 
had favoured her with his mother’s age and his 
own 

“Lord Carlyon seems very cheerful, in spite of 
his family history.” 

“You, he’s a nice young fellow; don’t you 
think eo, May?’ 

But May busied herself with her peach, and 
kept silence. She did not feel sure of her own 
voice if she trusted it to speak just then. 

Two or three days later Sir John met Geoffrey 
in town, and brought him home to dinner ; and 
after that the young people often met, 

The viscount was always findiog excuses for 
coming to Meadowview ; there were sungs and 
new books to bring to May ; knotty points over 
which to consult Sir John. Two or three days 
in every week were sure to see Geoffrey at 
Staines 

And about that time Sir John’s study, could 
it have told tales, might have declared that its 
master’s spirits were much higher—that the 
nightly examination of papers almost ceased. 
And one evening be threw bimeelf into his chair 
and almost sobbed with tha. kfulness. 

“We ehall weather the storm yet My May 
will be the heiress she has always thought her- 
self, I believe Geoffrey would have taken her 
without a peony—Heaven bless him! Bat ['m 
glad my girl won’t go to her husband a dowerlesa 
lassie for all that.” 

And then the crisis came. Sir John had 
wondered for days why the young fellow did not 
epeak out. 

The servants had expected Miss Grahany’s 
engagement to be announced until they despaired 
of it, 

May had tortured herself with many a doubt 
before Lord Carlyon asked for the heart he 


had been wooing so steadily in the summer 


sunshine. 


{v was a September afternoon, and he had 


come over unexpectedly, as he so often did, and | 


strolling through the grounds with May he had 
suggested they shon!d go upon the water. She 
agreed ; in those days she agresd to all he 
proposed. ° 

It wae just such another day as that on which 
they bad made their first excursion. 

Suddenly, as they were returning, Lord Car- 
lyon bend forwards towards his companion,— 

“Do you remember a promise you made me 
here?” 

There was no evading the question in his 
eyes. 

“* Yea,” she faltered. 

“Darliog, I want you to make me another, 
May, will you promise to go through life at my 
side as my loved and honoured wife !’ 

She hesitated—she was so happy. 

“May |” he repeated, 

“ Are you sure you love me/}” 

“Am I sure Iam alive? Darling, surely you 
cannot doubt my affection-——-my word |” 

“No,” she said, gently ; “only it is all so new 

—#o strange.” 

Strange that I should love you !” 

“ Will you love me always!” 

“ Until my life’s end.” 

The little hand glided into his ; Geoffrey knew 
be had won his wish, A woment more and they 
landed, and stood together in the secluded 
grounds of Meadowview. 

“You are sure you will nob change?” ehe 
pleaded. “J do not think I could bear that!” 

“T am sure I love you more than all the world, 
you doubting child!” and then, before she knew 





what he was about, he had taken her in his 
arms, 6nd was pressing passionate kisses ,upon 
her lips. ate _- _ 

She trembled in that close embrace. He was 
her free choice, her first love, and yet no sense of 
security or protection seemed to have come to 
her, She yielded implicitly to his will; she 
nestled in his arms and let him kiss her and call 
her hie own, his darling, but for all that no 
confidence came to her, 

She felt like a frightened child ; her old ease 
and dignity failed her. The self- soistress 
of Meadowview had changed into a timid, shrink- 
ing girl. 

“You will be the fairest Lady Carlyon my 
house has ever kuown,” said Geoffrey, fondly. 
“My darling, you will not make me wait toe long 
for my wife; think now lonely I am, and how 
rauch I Jove you,” 

“You have known me such a short time,” she 
whispered, shyly. ; 

“ Lovg enough to know my own mind, Why, 
little one, I made up that the first evenivg I 
ever came to Meadowview.” 

“ You loved me even then?” 

"Even then |” 

“ Papa will be so curprised.” 

**] think not,” 

“Does he know ?’ 

‘*Not what you have promised me, my sweet ! 
But he must have guessed my wishes. He is not 
quite so blind to his daughter’s charms as a 
certain little lady of my acquaintance—who, of 
course, must be nameless,” 

“Lord Carlyon!” 

"T mean you,” he said, laughing. “I am not 
going to answer any questions which begin like 
that. Don't you know my name, dear!” 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 

“Then uever let me hear Lord Carlyon from 
your lips. Well, May, I am waiting.” 

“What for?” 

“You were going to say something.” 

“* Geoffrey,” and the word came in almost a 
whisper, “‘do you think your mother will like 
me!” 

“She won't be able to help it!” 

The clock struck six. dinner was at half-past, 
Sir John must have returned long ago. When 
they reached the house May sped away to her 
own room, leaving Geoffrey to enlighten her 
father. It proved no very difficult task. Sir 
John shook the young viscount warmly by the 
hand. 

“If May wishes it, I can eay nothing; only, 
remember, she has never known a sorrow. 
Promise me to make her happy.” 

“To shall be the object of my life,” returned 
Lord Carlyon. And then he begar to press for 
an early marriage. To his surprise Sir John 
offered no opposition; he even said he dis- 
approved of long engegements, He told the 
viscount he had always meant to give his 
daughter a hundred thousand pounds on her 
wedding-day, and that whenever he died every 
thing except the entailed property must come 
to her, Never surely had father-in-law elect 
shown himself more amiable ! 

Geoffrey felt exultant ; and when May came 
into the drawing-room she noted with delight 
that there was no cloud on either of the faces 
she so dearly loved, 

**'T'hen all your vows of never leaving me are 
faittless, childie,” said Sir John, fondly ; “and 
it seems | am to give you away.” 

"If you please, papa !’’ said May, demurely. 


“Tf 7 please!” and he half sighed; “there, | 


Lord Carlyon, 
treasure.” 

All this was settled in the first days of Sep- 
tember, but, in spite of the entreaties of Lord 
Carlyon, aud the amiability of Sir John, ib was 


| found impossible for the marriage to take place 


before Decemher. 
Of course the news had to bé written to the 








when she reduced the three conspirators, as she 
called them, to passive obedience. 

“T may az well stay until it is all over,” she 
said to May; “it will be much less embarras- 
sing for you. While you were not engaged it did 
not matter Lord Carlyon haunting the house, 
even though you had no chaperon ; but now 
everything is quite different, Besides, London 
is very dr at this time of the year, aud as I 
should have to come backwards and forwards 
perpetually about your trousseay it will really 
be much Jess trouble to me to stay her&” 

Put in this manver May could hardly refuse 
to receive the self-invited guest ; but there bad 
never been much sympathy between her and her 
aund, and she would certainly have preferred to 
epend the last days of her maiden life unfettered 
by Laity Merton’s supervision. 3 

To Sir John, however, the offer seemed a posi- 
tive relief, and Lord Carlyon was far too much 
a man of the world not to see the fitness of the 
widow’s presence, 

May found berself in the . minority, so she hid 
her private misery, and did her best to make her 
aunt's visit agreeable, 

If it, was trying to be called on at any hour of 
the day to act as a lay model on which could be 
displayed all the trinmphs of the milliner’s and 
dresswaker’s art, at least the sacrifice was for 
her own benefit, and vot for Lady Merton’s, so 
she had no just cause for complaint, 

Often through the sweet, lingering days of 
that autumn the girl found herself wishing 
vaguely for the young mother whose life had 
ended s0 soon after her own began; never had 
May felt her loas so keenly as now. 

Sir John, in his tenderness, had indeed filled 
the placeof both parents; but at thie crisis of 
her life there was a want he could not supply, 
that Lady Merton could not understand; only 
then did May realize what it was to be mother- 
less. 

It came on her then with a strange pang, how 
little— how very little she knew of her mother ! 

Sir John had never cared to speak much of hie 
wife, and unti! pow May bad been well content 
to respect his silence ; but now she longed with 
an uputterable yearning to know something of 
her mother, who, after barely one brief year of 
wedded happiness, bad been borne to her grave 
in the family vault. 

** Papa,” she eaid one day, when Lady Merton 
by chance allowed them one of those téte-d-tétes 
which were becoming so rare and precious, " I 
want you to tell me something about my 
mother,” P 

Sir John sighed. 

“She was like you, my child—only more 
beautiful.” 

“ You have never told me anything about her, 
papa—where you met her, or if you had knows 
her long; you never epeak of her.” 

“The subject is too painful, May ; rest con- 
tent with knowing that we loved each other 
tenderly, and we were engaged a shorter time 
even than you contemplate—less than a month.” 

** And had she no relations, papa?” 

" None were at her wedding.” 

“T thought she might have had some nieces, 
perhaps, and I wanted to know if ‘they might be 
my bridesmalds? 1 have so few relations. Papa, 
only fancy, you and Aunt Merton are the only 
two 1 have in the world!” 

“ You will have your husband,” said Sir John, 
tenderly ; ‘and May, my darling, we have been 
very happy together without relations,” 

‘* Very |” she answered, 

And day by day the preparations advanced ; 


I truet you with my dearest | the setilements were prepared for signature ; the 


wonderful frousseau was almost complete. Lady 
Merton busied herself with writing a list of the 
wedding guests—mosb of them her own special 
friends—since neither bride nor groom seemed to 


have many with which to eke ont the number, 


“IfI only had some cousin!” eaid May, de- 
jectedly.” “ Fancy having six bridesmaids you 


baronet’s only sister, Lady Merton, who had | have never seen !’ 


always (-he said) filled a mother’s place to May. 
This lady declared three months was the 
shortest possible time in which a house worthy of 
& viscountess could be prepared ; and to enforce 
her verdict ehe started off for Staines at once, 


“I wish Lhad o daughter or two to oblige you,” 
eaid Lady Merton, pleasantly. ; 

“T wish mamma had left me some cousins ; is 
seems so strange ehe bad no relations,” 

Lady Merton stared at her. 
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* No relations |” 

“T understood papa so the other day.” 

“TI he’s right ; he ought to know best, 
But I th t your mother had a sister ?” 


re you remember, mamma, Aunt Mer- 
ton ” . 
“T never saw her ”—stiffly. 
* Weren't you at the wedding }” 
* No one was it was a runaway match.” 
May opened her eyes. 
“You bad better ask no questions,” said her 
aunt, not unkindly. “Believe me, child, you 
would hear nothing but what must make you 


And May turned away with a new load at her 
heart, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


NOVEMBER was nearly over, but the last days 
of the gloomy month lingered with a laggard 


ste . 

The eighth of December was to see May Gra- 
ham Viscountess Carlyon ; and barely a fortnight 
remained of her maiden life when Geoffrey went 
into Yorkshire on business, aud with his depar- 
ture a fixed sadness seemed to settle on Meadow- 
view and its inhabitants, 

Lady Merton scolded her niece affectionately 
for her extreme dejection at the separation from 
her lover, 

Sir John watched his darling anxiously ; he 
looked very grave and careworn in these Decem- 
ber days, 

“You are quite happy, May ; your heart is 
really in thie affair?” 

“My whole heart is Geoffrey’s—except what is 
yours,’ she answered sweetly. “ Ours will be 
what the world laughs at—'a match for love's 
sake only! ’” 

“ Heaven grant it !’’ said Sir Jobn, solemnly. 

“ Really your father seems as infatuated with 
Lord Carlyon as you can be, May,” said Lady 
Merton, a little impatiently, one day when, Sir 
John being detained at the bank, she and her 
nieee dined alone in the cosy, brightly-lighted 
dining-room. 

“Yes,” said May; “papa is very fond of 
Geoffrey. Iam glad of it; I never could have 
married anyone he did not like,” 

**Do you mean that ?” curiously, 

“Yes, I think e>, aunt ; papa and I have been 
just all the world to each other. Even with 
Geoffrey I could not live without papa’s love |” 

She had hardly finished speaking when a ser- 
vant entered and addressed himself to Lady 


Merton. 

“Mr, Ward is here, my lady, and begs to see 
you,” 

Mr. Ward was one of Sir John’s most trusted 
clerks, 

May started up with 9 sudden cry. 

“Something ie the matter! Papa would never 
send Mr, Ward here if he were coming home him- 
self iman bour or two!” 

Before they could prevent her, before Lady 
Merton had well understood her fears, she was 
in thehall. There stood the old man whom she 
had known from her baby days, a great endness 
fn his face ; for the first time in her life he greeted 
her without a kindly smile, 

“Papal” almost gasped May, more alarmed 
than ever at the old clerk’s silent despair. 

" He is very ill, Miss May ; your aunt-——”’ 

* You do not want her,” cried the girl, wildly. 
“Tt is for me you have brought a message, Oh! 
tell me quickly what it is!” ‘ * 

Lady Merton was with them in time to hear 
the request, 

“You had better tell her,” she said, quietly ; 
‘'she is too anxious to bear suspense. Has any- 
thing happened to my brother }” 

And then, in as cautious a manner as he could, 
the old clerk broke to them that Sir John had 
been seized with sudden illness and was then 
lying in his own room at the bank, whence the 
ore declared it to be impossible to remove 

im. 

“The master had bad news, I think,” said the 

old clerk, sadly—" a telegram or something. 


ing it in hie hand. He has only spoken once 
since ; to ask for Miss May.” 

**] will go at once,” aaid the girl ; “no one in 
ali the world ehall keep me from him!” 

No one tried. Lady Merton, with tender care, 
herself wrapped the girl in her rich, fur-lined 
cloak, and whispered words of comfort. 

“TI can think of nothing!” moaned the poor 
child. “Oh! aunt, do nov stop me!” as Lady 
Merton tried to press a glass of wine on her. 
“Every moment seems an eternity until 1am at 
his side.” 

So the old clerk led her down the steps and 
placed her in the cab waiting to take them to 
the station. With rare delicacy of feeling he 
uttered no word, made no attempt at sympathy 
all through that cold winter's journey, only when 
they had left the train and were driving rapidly 
to Lombard-street he said, gently,— 

“Sir John may be much better, Miss May ; 
the doctors said everything would depend upon 
the next few hours,” 

“ When did you leave him }” 

* At five ; there was an unlucky delay. 
to wait at Waterloo for a train.” 

“Tt is ten now,” she said, wistfully. 
think——” 

He understood the unfinished sentence. 

“T feel sure you will be in time.” 

In time! Only that morning she had parted 
from her father in health and strength ; now 
she muet be thankful she was “in time” to see 
him alive once more. What a cruel mockery it 
seemed | 

A little knob of people were gathered in the 
outer room, She recognized Mr. Mortimer and 
one or two others, but she took no notice of 
them, Unfastening the silver clasps of her cloak 
she let it fall disregarded to the ground. She 
tossed her hat on to a chair, and then ehe 
followed Mr, Ward into what had been Sir Joh. 's 
private room. 

He was lying on the sofa, and, for an instant, 
his daughter forgot everything buthim. Falling 
on her knees beside the couch she took his heud 
in hers, Little she recked that a strange gentie- 
man wos staring ab her in unmitigated surprise. 
Little she remembered how out of place she 
must look there in her evening drese, the brace- 

lets on her arms, the flowers yet in her soft, 
brown hair, 

“Papa, oh! father, best beloved, speak to 
me! Tapa, do nob go away and leave your 
May alone in this bleak world; I cannot bear 
it)” 

Ab sound of that loved voice the dying man 
opened his eyes, He half raised himself upon 
kis pillow. 

She bent over him and kissed him. 

“It is J, May!” 

“My child ! my Marion’s child! Forgive me, 
May. I never thought te bring you this 
sorrow |" 

“Forgive you!” she cried, passionately, 
‘© What can I bave to forgive? You have been 
the best and tenderest of fathers tome. You 
have made my days a dream of happinese.” 

He hardly eeemed to hear her, 

“It has come, May, what I so dreaded—- 
what I would have given my whole life to eave 
you from !” 

“ Nothing matters, dear, so that I have you.” 
He sighed. 

“You have been used to luxury, and now we 
are penniless. Oh! May, bow wil] you bear 
it $” 

“Money is not everything,” answered the 
girl, believing him delirious, yet humouring his 


I had 


“Do you 


fancy. ‘Besides, I shall have you — and 
Geoffrey.” 
“Ah! ke-will protect you, and be will marry 


you for love’s sake only, You will be safe, and I 
can meet your mother !” 

His head fell back ; a deep silence followed, 
only May did not understand its meaning. Ab 
last she felt a hand laid upon her shoulder. 
"You muet come away now.” 

The. speaker was a man about thirty-five 
years of sage—a grave, earnest face, with 
strongly-marked features, large, thoughtful grey 


‘* You must come away now.” 

“T cannot!” sald May, angrily. “JI must 
stay with him ; he may wake and want me.” 

“* He will not want you.” 

“T am all he has ; let me stay with him,” 

The hand kepb ite hold upon her a:m ; there 
was a ring of deep pity in his voice, 

“Heaven help you, Miss Graham ! dou’t you 
understand me? Sir Jobn can sever want 
you egain; he is beyond the need of all human 
love |” 

She did nob weep ; ehe uttered no moan ; her 
eyes were dry and tearless—they glittered with a 
strange unnatural aparkle as she uttered the one 
word,—~ 

“ Dead |” 

Keith Foster did nob misunderstand her ; he 
knew, in spite of her awful calm, she was suffer- 
ing keenly. Very gently he raised her from the 
ground aud led her into the next room, It was 
quite empty now. : 

As soon ag the news of Sir John’s death had 
gone forth the watchers there had deparied. — 

Keith placed May in large easy chair, mixed 
@ giass of brandy-and-water and brought it t» 
her. 

" Drink this.” 

“T cannot,” 

“You must {” he said, firmly ; “ for his sake, 
you must keep up your strength.” 

“ He does not need me now ; you eaid so.” 

“But you would not like to cross bis wishes ; 
you know what they would have been,” 

She drained the glass and put ib on the 

ble. 

“That is better. Now who shall I send for 
to be with you? you cannot stay here alone,” 

“No one.” 

‘¢ Mrs, Mortimer 1” 

For the Mortimers lived at Kensington—no 
impossible distance it seemed to Keith Foster. 

May shuddered. 

‘*T had rather be alone.” 

“Phen you must let me take you home,” 

She made no reply. He took up a “ Brad 
shaw.” 

“We shall just catch the last train for 
Staines. Perhaps, after all, it is better you 
should be at home with your own friends,” 

At last she forced her trembling lips to do her 
will. 

-" What wae it?” she gasped, “ What killed 
him }—he left me this morning well and strong, 
and now ‘ 

*' Tt was the heart.’ 

** And is it true that he had bad news i” 

He hesitated ; but she must hear it soon ; 
better perhaps that he should break it to her. 
‘*I believe it has been a time of greab anxiety 
at the bank. Mr, Mortimer has been for houre 
examining papers and things; he told me 
just now that they must suspend payment to- 
morrow,” 

“Then the failure and disgrace have killed my 
father !"” 

“The failure, perhaps—not the disgrace, for 
none could attach to Sir John. I have known 
him for ten years, and I should never have linked 
his name with such a word,” 

He wrapped ber in her cloak, and Jed her down 
the stairs; but through all her agony of eup- 
pressed grief May felt one thing keenly—all his 
kindness, all his courtesy were shown for her 
father’s sake 

There was something even in his manner, 
kind though it was, which showed this; in 
truth, Keith Foster was judging May some- 
what harsbly; he had attended Sir John for 
years. 

Again and again he had urged on him to re- 
tire from business cares ac anxieties, and had 
always beeu met with the answer ,— 

“He must go on a few years longer for his 
daughter's sake |” 

And ‘now, when he lay Cying, his one wish to 
see this daughier, she only arrived after long 
delay (he never thought of how Mr. Ward had 
been détained waiting for trains) in an attire 
more suited for a ball than a sick-room. 

Keith had his own ideal of womavhood— 











Mortimer went in and found him, senseless, hold- 


\ orig | sc dark hair not free from silver 
t \ 


gentle, soothing, harmonious, Certainly May, 
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with her impulsive ways, her quick, impetuous 
utterances fell far short of it, 

He took every care for her comfort, and by 
means of a silver key secured a private compart- 
ment; but he was certainly nob prepared to see 
May's brown eyes close, and to find, by her calm, 
regular breathing, she had fallen asleep five 
minutes after the train left Waterloo. 

“ Heartless creature 1” he muttered. 

Poor child ! she was not heartless, only so 
utterly worn out with grief and excitement that 
ehe was cowpietely prostrate, 

He watched her closely as he sat opposite, and 
then drew the curtains carefully to screen her 
from the drauht, 

What a child she looked aa she leant back— 

her face flushed, her hair a trifle in disorder. 
Wonderfully beautiful, he admitted even to 
himeelf ; he quite understood Lord Carlyon’s in- 
fatuation. 
. “ Of course he will be true to her,” thought 
Keith, musingly; “men don’t give up a girl 
with such a face as that for any lose of for- 
tune, They may postpone the wedding for 
three montha, but next spring will see her Lady 
Carlyon.” 

He took her up in his arms as if she had 
been « baby when they reached Staines, and 
placed her on a seat while he went to procure 
& cab, 

Coming ack he saw that she atill slept on 
as tranquilly as though she had been in her own | 
bed at home. 

“Poor child!" with a sudden softening of his 
vag towards her; “what will her awakening 
6 IKE 

After all he was destined to see; for when | 
they reached Meadowview, and he had carried 
her to the drawing-room, as he sat talking to 
Lady Merton—who had hospitably ordered o 
bed to be prepared for him-—with one sudden 
atert ihe opened her eyes, and sat upright on 
rhe sora 

She saw ber aunt, but when Lady Merton 
wold have approached? with affectionate sym- 
pathy she put out both hands as though to ward 
her off, and turned to Dr, Foster, with the same | 
jusstion in eye and word, 

“Te it quite true?” 

He bowed his head, 

She rose then, and almost staggered towards 
the door, 

_“T had rather be alone,” she said, in a dull, 
listless tone, as her aunt rose to follow her. 

‘May is an extraordinary girl,” said Lady 
Merton, apologetically, as the door closed on her ; 
‘and my poor brother spoilt her terribly, You 
must raake allowances for her, Dr, Foater, if she 
seems heartless and unfeeling.” 

To his own surprise he found himself defend- | 
ing May. } 

“Tam sure sha is neither,” he said, promptly. | 
“There are some natures whom grief drives to | 
take refuge within themselves. When Lord 
Carlyon returns I doubt not Miss Graham’s mocd 
will change,” 

“| wish they had been married !"" sighed Lady 
Merton ; “there is nothing so unlucky as a post- 
poned wedding.” 

Keith Foster was glad to gob away from the | 
loquacious widow. A servant ushered him to a 
sumptuously-furnished bedroom, and inquired 
ad — hour he would like to breakfast in the 
morning, 

“ Hight,” returned Keith, thinking of his 
patients, and forgetting that early rising was 
probably not among the habite of the late 
baronet's household, 

But early though it was someone was there 
before him. When he entered the breakfast- 
room a slight, black-robed figure was there to 
meet hin. 

Pale almost a? marble, her cheeks wan, her 
eyes heavy and with dark rings beneath them, | 
May took her piace at the head of the table and 
asked Dr, Foster, in @ voice which tried not to | 
trerable, if he preferred tea or coffee. 

“You should not have done this,” said Keith, | 
geatly ; “ the effort will be too much for you. 
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‘ . . * j 
‘It is nothing. I have to see Mr, Mortimer | 


at nine ; he bas just sent a message that he will 
be here then to go into business matters,” 


* Business matters with you so soon |” 

“There is no one else,” she said, wearily; 
“and delay would not make it easier.” 

* But he ought not to press things on you with 
such haste !” 

She shuddered. 

‘ “f [ shall manage to go through with it, some- 
ow. 

* And he ia an old friend, perhaps?” 

“T have known him all my life; but he is not 
a friend. I have no friends, Dr, Foster,” 

“No friends |” 

“T went out very little, and the people who 
came to dine with us were not exactly friends, 
you see, While we had each other we wanted no 
one else,” 

“ Will you allow me to telegraph for Lord 
Oarlyon ?” 

“He is in Yorkshire, but I hardly know 
where. He is travelling from place to place ; I 
expect him home to-morrow.” 

“Can I do anything for you?” he urged, 
impelled to make the offer by pity for the dead 
father, whose darling she had been. “I don’t 
think, as matters stand, you ought to see Mr. 
Mortimer alone, unless you have implicit confi- 
dence io him.” 

She hesitated. 

“‘T have always heard a doctor’s time was 80 
valuable !” 

“A tew hours will make no difference, I am 
fortunate in having an able assistant,” 

So he stayed, 

‘ Fool that Iam!” he thought, as he followed 
May to the library. ‘‘Here I am, sacrificing 
patients, money, and time toa girl I never saw 
till yesterday, whom I probably shall never see 
again—a girl whom a few months will make a 
peeress, and who will then probably cut me if 
she meets me in the street. She is just the 
opposite to all my notions of a true woman's 
attributes, and yet her face haunts me; yet I 
feel myself wishing all kinds of foolish absurdities 
and cherishing a cordial antipathy to Lord 
Carlyon.” 

But, an hour later he was glad he had stayed. 
All the purae-pride in Mr, Mortimer’s nature 
came out at this interview. Of true gratitude, 
of real regard towards the benefactor who 
advanced him from a clerk toa partner, he had 
none, since hia first words were to cast blame on 
Sir John for the want of foresight which had 
brought about their disasters. The bank must 
close at once. When everything has been wound 
up there would be just twenty shillings in the 
pound for the creditors. 

“This place and Grahamsville can’t be 
touched,” he said, bruequely ; “they go to the 
new heir, but every penny that can be separated 
from the estates will be needed for the creditors, 
Your portion, that we heard so much about, will 
be nz’, Miss Graham—absolutely nil.” 

in these words the self-made man paid off 
the grudge he had always felt towards May for 
being more beautiful and attractive — ay! 
aud ten times more refined—than his owa 
daughters. He had never forgiven her for not 
inviting them on long visits to Meadowview, 
aud receiving them as bosom friends, He thought 
he had his revenge now. 

Keith’s blood boiled, 

‘*T presume the same fate awaits your own 
possessions?” he said, coldly; “the ruin of 
one partner necessarily involves that of the 
other.” 

“Well, it’s bad enough for me, but not so 
black as that! Unlike our late friend, I ama 
prudent man, doctor, I have settled my house 
in Kensington on my wife, and # snug little in- 
come along with it, J see my way pretty clearly 
to @ managership ; and so, thanks to my caution, 
I shall lose very little by the folly-—I won't cali 
it by a harsher name—of my late partner.” 

May stood up with flashing eyes. 

‘At least spare his memory from insult !” 
she cried. “He never did you anythiag but 
good, Why should you speak against hiw 
now?” 

“{ ghall choose my own manner of speaking,” 


reported Mr. Mortimer ; “and certainly not alter 
| it at the bidding of the penniless daughter of a 





bankrupt. You'll have to change” manners 
with your fortunes I reckon, Miss Graham.” 

“Te silent!” thundered Keith, almoat beside 
himself with fury; “if you have no \ 
for the orphan of him you called your friend at 
least respect the future Viscountess Kart nol 

“That match will soon be off,” said Mortimer, 
with a sueer; “everyone knows Carlyon only 
wanted hr money to pay off the m on 
his property. I should say the chance of being 
his viscountess would soon be in “ market 
again, and Miss Graham were glad to keep her- 
self by earning an honest penny.” I believe Mrs. 
Mortimer is looking out for a nursery governess 
for our two you Perhaps the poat would 
auit my young lady if it isn’t filled up ; it’s quite 
good enough for "a niece.” 

He could not speak another word, Keith took 
him by the shoulders and fairly turned him out 
of the room. igor a footman he delivered the 
atruggling banker to bis charge. © 

“See this person off the premises |” 

He tried to find Lady Merton, but heard she 
was still in her own room. } 

He went back to the library, where May still 
sat, motionless, in the chair. where he had left 
her. 


“Miss Graham,” began Keith, courteously ; 
“vou must not let the insolent taunts of a man 
like that trouble you for an instant. I doubt 
not that by to-morrow Lord Carlyon will be here 
himself to refute such calumnies,” 

“Do you think it is true?” 

“Tam sure it was false. I om @ blunt man 
and little used to compliments, but I am quite 
enrtafa any man you deigned to favour would woo 
you for love's sake only.” 

She shuddered. 

“You heard what he said #” 

Keith bowed. ‘ 

“Ts it true? Am Ie linendraper’s niece!” 

He shook his head, 

“ You are your father’s daughter ; and to my 
mind, Miss Graham, that is a title of honour. 
And now I am going to leave you. I am quite 
sure you will soon have abler aid than mine ; 
yet Ist me assure you that if through any delay 
in Lord Carlyon’s return you need someone to 
act for you I can have no grester pleasure than 
to serve you.” 

To his surprise she took his hand and pressed. 
her lps to it with almost a child’s grace. 

“ Heaven blees you, Dr. Foster!” she said, 
simply. “ Good-bye |” 

And all that day—ay, and through many that 
followed it, too-—the memory of this kiss haunted 
the young physician, following him in his visits 
to patients, and never leaving him even in his 
hours of hard-won rest. He thought of May 
constantly, and from the bottom of his heart he 
hoped Lord Carlyon would prove himself worthy 
of her love, 

He who never looked at such things took to 
studying the personal news in the papers, and 
was rewarded, two days later, by seeing the 
announcement that Lord Carlyon had returned 
from Yorkshire, and was staying at his chambers 
in Clarges-street. 

« Thank Heaven !” eaid Keith, speaking aloud, 
unconsciously, in his earnestness; “ then that 
poor child has someone to fight her battles,” 


ad 


CHAPTER IY. 


A wanpsome house in Clapham, replete with 
every comfort ; & pleasant breakfast-table with 
three persons sitting around it—father, mother, 
and daughter. 

Charles Anderson called himself a tradesman ; 
his name was over a large establishment in 
Oxford-street, aud some fifty or sixty assistants 
received their salary from him. 

But he himself bore little trace of the slo 
a handsome, kindly-looking gentleman, of middle 
age, with a cheerful face and high, intellectual 
forehead ; a good classical scholar, well versed, 
in art aud science, ing a strong taste for 
literature, and an innate refinement. r 

Had Sir John Graham ever cared to associate 
with his brother-in-law be would soon have 
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rs pene what he considered the gulf in their 
positions ; but he had never so cared, 
love had made him bury his preju- 
dices sufficiently to marry the linen-draper’s 
sister, but he cut her off entirely from’ her 
kindred, 

Not even when she was dying would he 
summon them to her side ; and when hearing of 
Lady Graham’s early death Mrs, Anderson herself 
wrote to the baronet begging to have the care of 
her little motherless niece, at least for the first 
few years, when social status could make no 
difference to ber, the letter was never even 
answered. 

Some women would have resented. the slight. 
Mrs, Anderson only sorrowed over it; she had 
loved her — sister-in-law very dearly, 
and would fain have ministered to her child, 

She herself was a clergyrman’s daughter, and 
for Man, sot forthe comibete Me yjeenpaves 
or , not for comforts prosperous 
position afforded her, . 

Fortune favoured the well-matehed couple as 
years rolled on. Their bid ‘fair to be 
an heiress, and many circles as high as Sir John 
Graham’s own would have welcomed the 
Andersone, had they cared to live in the whirl of 
constant society ; as it was they did not care, 
but preferred their old life with its simple 
pleasures and its old, tried friends. 

“Something is the matter,” said Mra, Anderson 
quietly, ‘'Onarles, you bave hardly spoken this 
morning.” , 

**T have heard some bad news,” and he touched 
a letter near his plate. 

“ What bas happened ¢” 

“Sir Joho Graham is dead—died suddenly 
last Monday. The bank has stopped payment, 
and when everyone is paid that poor child won't 
have a penny in the world after being brought up 
to think herself ‘an heiress.” ’ 

His wife and daughter listened in consterna- 
tion. Taey had believed Sir John almost a 
millionaire ; they could hardly rea'ize the news. 

“Ib will postpone May’s marriage,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, at iast, “Poor child! How lonely 
she must be,” 

« * The Andersons bad received no official intima- 
tion of the grand match their young relative 
was to form ; but, in common with the general 
public, they had seen the announcement of Lord 
Carlyon’s engagement in the society papers. 

“ How did you hear?” asked Marion. “ Surely 
May never wrote to you herself, papa? ” 

“TI don’t suppose May even knows of our 
existence, dear. Tho letter is from her aunt, 
Lady Merton ; and [I liave not told you the 
worst-—-the engagement is broken off entirely.’ 

“Broken off !” echoed his listeners, in dis- 
belief, : 

“Lord Oarlyon declares he is perfectly unable 
to keep a portionless wife. I should like to have 
the handling of bim—deserting a girl whose only 
parent is barely cold in his grave.’ 

‘And what is May going to dot” cried 
a “Oh! mamma, I wish she might come 

ere,” 

Mr. Anderson looked at his wife. 

“Lady Merton seems to me to care very little 
what becomes of her nieve so that she has not 
to support her herself. She tells me expressly, 
three times over, her income. is only sufficient for 
her own ‘necessities ; and then adds she writes 
to me, unknown to May, to ioquire if I am 
willing to do any thing towards the support of 
my only sister's child,’ 

A long silence followed. Marion hardly liked 
to urge her request again ; at twenty-two she 
understood quite well the reasons which had 
made her cousin a stranger to them, ‘To have a 
young lady living in their house who looked 
down on them as being of another sphere would 
hardly be pleasant, 

“J don’t like the letter,” said Mrs, Ander- 
son, as she returned it to her husband. “I 
f Lady Merton would give May to tinder. 
stand she provided for her a home, and at the 
same time like you to pay for it. I think the 
only thing is for us to propose for the poor girl 
to come and live with us. After all, Marion’s 


child cannot be entirely unlovable,” 
The offer was made so promptly that the very 


next day Lady Merton communicated {t to her 
niece, and if she entirely misrepresented the 
spirit of Mr. Anderson's letter iv must be said 
in excuse that he had defeated her wishes. 

She had been at the pains to ascertain thet he 
was an extremely rich man, with only one child ; 
and she had planned, if he offered to allow May 
two or three hundred a year (which she heard 
he was well able to do) quietly to pocket the 
money as 8 pleasant addition to her own income, 
and in return, therefore, to allow her niece to 
share her home, and bestow upon her a very 
modest sum for dress and pocket. money. 

My lady had arranged it all beautifully. She 
was going to win May's eterna! gratitude at Mr. 
Anderson’s expense, 

She never denied that she had written to 


‘He has scraped together « little money, and 
I daresay for a linendraper he is fairly wel. off,” 

May shuddered. 

"TI wish you bad not written to him ; 1 would 
rather starve chan take bis money.” 

* You can’t starve, and he gives you no chance 
of taking his. money. All your very generous 
kinsman offers you ia a share of his home. [ 
daresay they’l! put you in the attic.” 

"1 shall refuse; something will turn up— 
some way of earning my own livelihood,” 

* And till it does ?” 

You will let me stay with you.” 

“T am desolated to refuse you, dear; but I 
am due at Lady Masterton’s next week, and 
from her house I start on a long round of 
visite.” : 

May understood ; she said nothing, it was a 
case where words would have been thrown 
away. 

“IT wonder if Sir Cecil would let me stay 
here 1” 


“May!” and if ever pious indignation 
sounded in 9 woman's voice it sounded in my 
lady’s then. s 

“Tf he stays abroad he must have a house- 
keeper ; and who could take such care of the 
dear old place as 11” 

“You must be mad; it would be like asking 
him to marry you. You are positively indecent, 
May i” 

May rose with a sigh, Only a week ago. she 
had had av adoring father and a devoted lover. 
Next Thursday was to have seen ber au Knglieh 
peeress ; and now she ewwod utterly alone, doubt- 
ful how to procure a shelter and food to prolong 
the life she had ceased to value, 

‘Shall I write and teil the linendraper you 
accept his generous proposal }” 

*T will tell you when I come back, I am going 
to London.” 

“ Indeed !”’ ; 

“Tam going to consult a friend. Don’t look 
at me like that, Aunt Merton ; itis the truth.’ 

Two bours later, a slight, girlich figure, dressed 
in deepest mourning, stood before the door of the 
apartments where Keith Foster received his 
patients, 

It was nearly three o'clock ; the youug physi- 
cian’s visiting hours were over, aud the page 
made a little difficulty about admitting May. He 
waa still remonstraiing that his master was just 
going out when Keith himself appeared. 

His heart throbbed as he recognized his visitor, 
He said nothing to the page—no reproof or 
scolding ; but he took May’s hand, and led her 
gently through the outer rooms to his own 
private one, 

He gave heran easy chair, poked the fire into 
a cheerful blaze, and then began, in a voice he 
strove to make careless,— 

“Why did you not send for me? I would have 
come directly. This is too long a journey for 
you to take alone.” 

What had become of his philosophy, his attach- 
ment to his ideal woman? All had vanished- at 
sight of May’s face. 

“T could not trouble you to do that; indeed I 
ought not to take up your time now, I have no 
right ; but you said once you would beip me.” 
‘I would help you with heart and will,” he 
answered, “ As to right, you have the strongest 
tight in the world to avy aid I can give you, 





since I begged you to ask for it,’ 


They sat on in silence; she hardly knew how 
to begin, he could not find words, 

“Tbope you have not come to me profes- 
sionally,” he caid at jast, “Forgive me, Mise 
Graham, ut you are looking very far from 
well.” 

*Y am perfectly well,” she said, in a weary, 
sorrow-laden voice, “ Sometimes I wieh I wasn’t; 
but the grief that has robbed my life of happi- 
ness eeems powerless to impair my health.” 

“And you will be glad some day that it was 
20, Now, tell me, how can 1 help you?” 

“ Do you remember that murning at Staines ?’’ 

** Pertectly.” 

“And Mr. Mortimer’s visii!—his crue 
sneers 3” 

* Yes.” 

‘* Dr, Foster, they have all come true, I, who 
afew days ago thought myself ao heiress, have 
come here to-day to ask you to tell me how ] can 
earn my own living.” 

She had taken off her gloves, and stretched 
her handa over the ruddy dames to warm them, 
He saw then that the diamond engagement ring 
was missing. 

He understood it all; and even in the midst 
of his pity for her he could not belp one selfich 
throb of joy---at leastshe was free. 

“Twilihelp you as gladly—as freely as if you 
were my sister ; only Iam full of indignation, 
How could anyone In hie senses——” 

“Hush!” said May, gently; “abusing him 
won't alter things, It is better so than if he 
had married me and the ruin come afterwards. 
Think what my live would have been then!” 

“ And you will not make your bome with Lady 
Merton *” 

“T cannot. The only retuge offered me is at 
Clapham with my unele the linendraper.” 

What it cosb her pride to nutter these words 
no tongue can tell, bud Keith understood the 
effort, He said gravely,-- 

“| have known one linendraper whom | should 
consider it an houcur to count kindred with ; leb 
us hope your uncle resembles him. Miss Graham, 
you asked me for advice. ‘Why nobgo to him 
and make the trial i you may be happier than 
you expect,” 

“T should never be happy living on a trades- 
man’s charity. I would a hundred times rather 
work, even if I sewed my fingers to the bone,” 

“ Youware so young,” he said, wistfully ; “so 
young and gentle ; you are nod fit to struggle 
with this rough, cold worid, Miss Graham,” 

“But if I must?” 

“T would still urge you to try Clapham ; at 
least, for a time-—-only a little time,” 

* But the difficulty would bethe same, I can’t 
go on living | pensioner on my uncle’s charity. 
Why, I might live to be sixty!” 

te Yes ” 


“And”—with flaming cheeks,—“he might 
grow to grudge me my expenses ; he might waut 
me to serve in his shop |” 

Keith looked into the fire, Was there the 
ghost of a chance for him, Should he risk all 
and tell her of his wishes’ 

" There is something 1 should like to suggest,” 
he began, nervously—he who had never known 
what hesitation meant ; ‘‘ only I ana afraid you 
would be angry ; you might be vexed,” 

“ Anything would be better than Clapham,” 
said May, graciously, ‘‘ Perhaps,”—as a bright 
thought struck her—‘ perhaps you have some 
children, and want ® governess for them, I 
never taught anyone in my life, you know ; but 
I would do wy very best if only your wife would 

me,’ 

She turned to him with bright, eager face— 
Keith Foster caught her hand in his. 

“May, I know the risk I run, the danger 
encounter of losing your frieudship, but I wil} 
have it all. Will you be my wife ?” 

“Your wife!” she cried, 

“T have loved you since our first meeting, [ 
know Lam not worthy of you; but, indeed, my 
darling, I could make you happy ; I am sure of it 
if only you would let me try. i am nota poor 
men; I cau provide an easeful home for my 
wife; and if love can guard you from it you 
shall never know * sorrow,” 





She stood still, motionless, with a ead look in 
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her beautiful brown eyes ; she waa not angry, 
not indignant, only unutterably pained. 

“Tam very sorry,” and she reledsed her hand ; 
“TF am sure you mean generously, but it cannot 
be {" 

* Cannot | h { May,” 

“Cannot. What opinion would you have of 
me, if I could accept your name just to free 
myself from my difficulties? You know that a 
week ago I was engaged to another man, that 
but for a freak of fortune I should be his wife. 
How can you think I would listen to another 
too?” 

“Forgive me!” he pleaded ; “ forgive me |” 

“Y have nothing to forgive; you have been 
all kindness, all generosity, only you have robbed 
me of the only friend I had.” 

“And do you think I can cease to be your 
friend because you have denied my presump- 
wuous wishes? You must bave a pocr opinion of 
me.’ 

‘I thiak you are the noblest man I ever met,” 
she said, raising ber big brown eyes to meet his, 
in fearless trust ; “only I cannot take such a 
sacrifice, I dare not, You would find I am uot 
all you think—I am nothing but a weary, beart- 
broker girl, and you would weary of your 
generosity in a month.” 

‘Never {” 

“J think so, Well, I shall goto Clapham. I 
do not know why, but you seem to put my uncle's 
condunt in quite a different light to Lady Merton. 
Dr. Foster, will you let me thank you for allf 
a if we never meet again, don’t think so hardly 
of me,” 

“Tam sure we shall meet again some day,” 
he answered, with a smile of peculiar brightness ; 
“and I could never think hardly of you under 
any circumstances. Remember, if ever you want 
@ friend, send for me ; I shall build no hopes on 
such a sixople act, [ will not trouble you with 
my folly again.” 

And those words rang eadly in her ears as she 
returned to Staines, It might be foily. Of course, 
she could not take advantage of his momeutary 
infatuation, 

Her heart had been given, she thought, to 
Geoffrey Carlyon; he had proved himself false, 
and now it was her own again. She had no 
regrete for Geoffrey ; from the moment she knew - 
his treachery her love for him died. 

Strange as it may seem, when she had formally 
signified to Lady Merton her acceptance of the 
linendraper’s proposal and retired to her own 
room, her tears—and very bitter ones they were 
-—were not for Viscount Oarlyon, not for her 
lost father, or ruined prospects, but for the man 
who had promised never again to trouble her 
with his foliy—the man who had wooed her for 
love only 


CHAPTER Y. 


“JT wave sald you would be at Clapham to- 
morrow afternoon,” observed Lady Merton to her 
niece. “I hope, May, things will turo out better 
than you expect.” 

“They can’t turn out worse,” answered her 
niece, with a kind of hopeless sadness, which 
touched her ladyship, worldly-minded woman 
thougtt she was. 

* After all the linendraper may have made 
money, and those kind of people generally adore 
rauk ; they may be tolerably generous to you for 
the sake of entertaining a Baronet’s child.” 

May shook her head. 

“ Well, write to me sometimes, child. I wish 
{I could have kept you with me. Afterall it would 
only have been for a little while ; with your face 
you are not likely to remain May Graham long.” 

The maid packed her young lady's possessions, 
and wept bitterly when she heard she wae not to 
accompany her to Clapham. 

May soothed her kindly—she was touched at 
the girl’s affection. 

“You'll let me come and eee you sometimes, 
mise?" pleaded the faithful Mary ; “ mother lives 
at Kennington, and it ain’t no way from there to 

Clapham,” 


then recalled td the fact that she had never even 
heard the name of her uncle’s house, 

“Make a good luncheon, my dear,” eaid her 
aunt, affectionately, the next day; “I expect 
they dine early at Clapham, and there will be 
nothing more extensive waiting for you than 
family tea.” 

“ You told them I was coming to-day!” 

“Yea! J said Thursday afternoon.” 

Miss Graham reached Waterloo at about four 
o'clock, nud drove off with her possessions in « 
cab,- It never occurred to her that either Clap- 
ham Junction or Vauxhall-station would have 
been nearer her destination. 

She gave the driver the address with a shiver 
of apprehension, lest it should turn out after all 
that her uncle resided over his shop. “ Richmond 
Houre, Clapham Common,” sounded sweet, but 
she was quite prepared to find it an emporium of 
cheap and second-rate drapery. 

A long drive—a very long drive it seemed to 
May—-avd then, in the gathering darkness, the 
cab stopped before a large detached house stand- 
ing in a pleasant garden, The man pushed open 
the and drove on to the door. 

“Tt can’t be here!” said May, nervously ; 
* there must be some mistake.” 

“This is Richmond House, mise.” 

‘Then they are rich and stuck up,” decided 
May. “It will be woree even than the shop. 
How they will despise my poverty!” 

A page opened the door, and a neat maid-ser- 
vant came forward to receive the young lady. 

‘My mistress and Mise Marion have gone to 
meet you, miss ; they etarted two hours ago.” 

“ May was pleased in epite of herself at thia 
mark of attention, and continued to express her 
regret. 

‘Will you go to your own room, miss?" 

asked the servant, respectfully ; ‘‘ or shall I show 
you the way to the drawing-room?” 
May elected to goto her own room, wondering 
if it would prove the attic she had expected ; but 
when ehe followed the maid upstairs she found 
that the house seemed built entirely on two floors, 
for there seemed no means of ascending higher, 

At the end of the landing her guide opeaed a 
door and disclosed a very pretty bedroom, where 
abright fire burnt cheerfully ; communicating with 
it was anvther room fitted up as a little study. 

Martha lighted the gas, and May had time to 
see that the furniture waa good, and in excellent 
taate, : 

“T will have your luggago brought up at once, 
mise, Shall I send anyone to help you un- 

kk id 


May declined. A penniless dependent must 
not give too much trouble, she decided. It was 
® pleasant task to take out her own possessions 
and ecatter them about. It might have ead 
recollections, but it gave the room a homelike 
air. 

She was in the thick of it when a knock 
sounded at the door, ; 

“ Come in |!” she cried, quickly. 

There entered a girl three or four years her 
senior, with a fair, thoughtful face: She was 
dressed in sw warm, dark-coloured cashmere 
trimmed with velvet, and May's first idea was 
that, if her attire came from ‘the shop,” that 
establishment must be far superior to her ima- 
gined idea. 

The girl advanced with outstretched hand, but, 
to May's amazement, her cousin seemed far the 
more nervous of the two. 

“T am ao sorry we were out,” began Marion, 
gently ; “it must have seemed so unkind, but 
we went to meet you. We made sure you would 
come to Vauxhall.” 

“1+ was very kind of you,” said May, mechani- 


cally. 

Marion felt chilled. 

“ Will you come and see mamma she is wait- 
ing tea for us.” 

May followed her her in perfect silence down- 
stairs to the drawing-room. Here, on a deinty- 
looking tea-table, stood a tray of silver and 
china, and a sweet-faced woman, with eyes like 
Marion's, sat before it. She rose as the girls 
entered. 

‘* My dear!” she said to May, giving her the 





“IT will send you my address,” said May, only 


kiss Marion had been too shy to offer; “i am 





rery glad to see you, ne be oem 
‘or you to come among strangers, but we o 
all we can to make you feél ct home.” ” 

“Thank you.” 

But her voice had a different now ; she 
took the seat they offered her, and Anéer- 
son at least could see that the brown eyes were 
full of tears. : 

" Did you leave Lady Merton well?” she asked, 
more for the sake of conversation than from 
interest. 

“ Perfectly, thank you.” ¥ 

“Tt must bave beea a great grief for her to 
part from you.” 

“I think not,” with a strange smile, “I 
think Aunt Merton was only afraid of having to 
keep me.” 

Mrs, Anderson could have cried at the bitter- 
ness of the voice. 

“You must let us a 08 tastes, May,” she 
said, kindiy, “It is hard for you to come te 
strangers at such a time of trouble, but I hope 
we shall not seem strangers to you long.” 
op I wonder you don’t hate me!” exclaimed 

ay. 

” Hate you!" repeated Marion, in amazement. 
“Why ¢” ’ 

“T was kept alooffrom you all my life; I only 
come now I am in trouble, like a pauper, to be a 
dependent on your charity |" 

The girl was struggling with her tears, 
Merion’s own eyes were not dry; she under- 
stood all the proud, sensitive nature must be 
suffering. 

“Don't think of that, dear!" returned Mrs, 
Anderson ; “it may have hurt-us both a little 
that our eister’s only child was a stranger to 
us, But, believe me, we are both glad to have 
you here now, and we look on you as a second 
daughter.” 

And that evening was only an earnest of the 
future. When May had seen her uncle her fears 
were set at rest. 

Life at Clapham might be different from her 
lousy day-dreams at Staines, but at least it was 
a refined and intellectual family among whom 
she found bereelf. 

At least she received from one and all a tender 
consideration which could not have been in- 
creased had she been the heiress she once believed 
herself. 

And as the first weeks of the new year wore 
on she grew to feel as if she were at home, grew 
to love fhe Andersons as she had never been able 
to love her aunt, Lady Merton. 

“Keep the ——- Review from May,” 

Mr. Anderaon one evening to his wife and 
daughter, as they sat waiting for their guest; a 
strange thrill of compassion in his voice, 

“ What is it, papa t” 

“ Lord Carlyon's marriage.” 

“Married!” gasped Marion. “ Why, it is 
not three months ago since he was engaged to 


1" 

a He has married the eldest Miss Mortimer, 
There must have been strange treachery some- 
where, for poor Grahaa to die penniless and his 
partner to remain « rich man.” 

** May never mentions the Mortimers.” 

“Nor Lord Qarlyon,” put in Marion, “ Papa, 
don’t you wonder he could have deserted her ; 
she is 80 sweet and beautiful }” 

“T think she will live yet to be thankful for 
the poverty which saved her from being~the 
victim of a mercenary marriage.” 

“Who talks of marriage?” cried May, coming 
in, looking wonderfully attractive in her evening 
dress of silk and crape. “Ob! there is the 
ry Review, and I can eee the victims for my- 
se e hee 

It was too late to prevent her; she had taken 
up the paper. What she felt they never knew, 
only when she laid it down they saw that her 
face was very grave and pale, All through that 
evening she lacked her usual animation ; ahe was 
more like the silent May who had come among 
them first. 

‘An old friend of mine is coming to dinver 
to-morrow,” announced Mr, Anderson. ‘‘ Guess 
who it is? Marion will be delighted.” 

‘ A strange light came into his daughter's 
ace, 
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* Dr. Foster 7” 

“Right, May!” turning to his niece, “I 
know you do not care for society y 
but you wiil nob mind meeting an old friend 
mine.” 


it No,” 

And all the while she was wond if he 
were Marion’s lover, and how she could to 
see him at her cousin’s side, She knew the 
truth now; her heart had been caught in the 
rebound, She might have given fer girlhood’s 

eference, her first love, to Geoffrey Carlyon ; 

> her life’s devotion, her heart's best passion 
was Keith’s, 

She remembered now bis remark respecting 
linendrapers, Of course, Mr, Anderson was 
the one exception he named. Well, if he had 
forgotten her she would ehow hit she could 
forget too; and so, cold and beautiful as an ice 
queen, our little wayward heroine went down- 
stairs to meet the man who had once offered to 
marry her for love only. 

He never alluded to their former meeting ; 
ovly, when Mrs. Anderson introduced them 
bowed low over her hand, and whispered, “I 
little thought to find you here.” He hardly 
spoke to her again. He had a great deal to 
eay to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, and once or twice 
May caught Marion’s eyes fixed on him almost 
beseechingly, One thing was evident—Miss 
Anderson had no common interest in the hand- 
some doctor. 

After that he came again and again, until 
they grew to look for him two or three times 
a-week. No engagement was announced, but 
May felt persuaded he came there for Marion's 
sake. Well, what right had she to complain 
if the man she had rejected soughd consolation 
elsewhere? and who could make him happier 
thac her gentle cousin } 

But May was uo heroine of romance—only a 
wilful girl, with o loving, sensitive heart, and 
& warm, impetuous nature, Resolved to show 
Dr, Fuster ale could forget as entirely as he, 
she begau to treat him with the most frigid 
courtesy, the most ceremonious formality. She 
never apoke to him if she could help it ; at going 
ene coming she accorded him only a distant 

Ow. 

“Have I offended you, Miss Grabam!” he 
asked, one night, when by an accident he found 
himeelf alone with her. . 
as How could you offend me}” she returned, 
icily, 
She was thinking that the last time they had 
been alone together he had offered her his love. 
Fo was wonderipg what had changed ber so eince 
that bright December morning. 

* You seem to object to my presence here,” he 
zaid, gravely. “To grudge me even tke welcome 
I a from others, and in which you will nob 
join i” 

“It does not matter to me.” 

“Nothing matters to you ia which I am con- 
cerned, You need not trouble yourself to show 
it me se often, I quite understand.” 

Tt doeau’t matter to you!” ' 

He would not contradict her. 

“You don’t come here to see me; you come 
to see my uucle and aunt-—and Marion.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Anderson have been my friends 
from my earliest childhood,” 

“And Marion is something more than a 
friend |” 

“And Marion of course is more than a 
friend,” he agreed. 

To his astonishment, May flung down: her wok 
and rushed out of the room, 

* What can it mean 1” he asked himeelf, “Is 
her heart so sore for that villain’s perfidy she 
can’t bear to hear engagements or love affairs 
spoken of even yet? Well, Marion’s wedding 
will be a hard trial to ber, child! Yet she 
must hear of it soon, for ry is on bia way 
ra, a the affair must come off in May or 

une,’ - 

That same evening May came into her cousin’s 
room, That was no uncommon occurrence, The 
two often sat up discussing little matters. 

“Marion,” began May, timidly, “‘ why did you 
never tell me of your engagement }” 

Marion put one arm round her, 





“Tt was only quite settled just after you came 
te us; and mamma and [ both thought it kinder 
not to mention it. We feared it might remind 
you of the past.” 
aoe he did not come here directly after I 

“He could not come; he wrote. It was a 
very oid affair,” blushing—“ begun when we 
were both children. My papa and mamma were 
so against it on account of his profession, and so 
we wailed and waited until, seeing my whole 
heart was in it, they gave way, like the indulgent 
darlings they are.” 

“ And youare happy 1” 

“T am perfect!y happy. My dear, it seems 
selfish to talk of my happiuess to you.” 

May sighed. 

“Who told you, dear }” 

“Who told me what?” 

*“ About us, Was it mamma?” 

“Oh, no! It was Dr, Foster.” 

“Keith. You must learnto call him by his 
nawe, May, Why, he will bea sort of cousin of 
yours!” 

(Continued on page 44.) 








BERYL’S MARRIAGE, 


—30j— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


OrHers besides Sir Denis and Mr. Dent bad 
heard tbat fearful scream, and as they rushed 
upstairs they saw Beryl’s maid hurrying towards 
her lady’s room ; but it was Adair who got there 


-| frat, and opening the door rushed in, longing aud 


yet dreading to know what was the matter. 

He had never entered that room since his 
marriage. In a hurried visit to Meron Dyke 
during his brief engagement be had chosen it 
specially for his wife, aad had given the most 
minute directions ag to its decoration and furni- 
ture ; but then he was a happy, confident lover, 
aod had never guessed that the girl he wor- 
shipped would become his wife—in name only. 

But this was not the moment to think of bye- 
gone hopes or his ever-presenb sorrow ; the sight 
which met his eyes was so terrible as to drive 
away every other thought. Jeryl stood by the 
open window, and she looked to her husband's 
startled eyes & mass of flames. 

Later on when people were calmer ib seemed 
easy to understand the cause of the accident, 
Lady Adair had not gove to bed, but dismissing 
her maid seated herself by the open window with 
a book. Still as the day had been with night a 
cool breeze arose, and this, unheeded by Beryl, 
had swayed the curtains dangerously near the 
flame of her candles, Wrapped io her own sad 
thoughts, the book unheeded on her lap, she had 
been utterly unconscious of her own peril until 
the curtain nearest her catching fire the fame 
attacked the folds of her soft wrapper. She 
started up, and the very movement seemed to 
fan the flames. To her bewildered dazed eyes 
there seemed fire, nothing but fire around her, 
and with one piercivg shriek she rushed towards 
the door. 

So quickly bai Denia answered her cry for 
help that before her shaking nerveless fingers 
could turn the handle he stood beside ber, 
Anxious, terrified as he was, by a supreme effort 
he kept his wits about him, aud seizing bold of 
the thick eastern hearthrug he rolled it tightly 
round his wife, never heeding the scorching heat 
of the flames, 

Av iostant later the maid, who had been 
searching in the wardrobe, produced a heavy fur- 
lined cloak, which she handed to him in silence, 
Mr. Dent the while tearing down the burning 
curtain, and soaking it and the woodwork near 
with a can of water, to the wholesale ruin of the 
furniture. 

From the moment of their entrance Bery] had 
not uttered a single cry or even a moan. She 
seemed unconscious alike of their preseuce, of 
her own danger, and of everything around her. 
Only as Denis, hoping he had eucceeded in putting 





out the fire, slowly unrolled the rug. she ewer ved, 
and swaying back would have fallen, had rhe not 
been caught in her husband’s arma, 

“The fire ia out, my darling,” said Denia 
tenderly ; “there is no further danger ; Bery) look 
up, speak to me,” 

But there was no answer, no sound came from 
her clenched lips; no movement of her face 
showed that she heard. 

The fire bad been merciful to the wondreus 
beauty of her face; it was the lower part of her 
dress which had first caught light, and eo quickly 
had help come that there way not a blemish on 
her fair delicate skiv, exceph that one arm, 
escaping from the loose hanging sleeves of her 
dressing-gown, was badly scorched, 

Deuie laid her down ou the bed, and, while the 
maid applied restoratives, he said hoarsely to 
Mr. Dent,— 

“{ shall send for the doctor at once.” 

Joseph Dent nodded, 

“I would go for him, but your rervanta know 
where he lives, and every moment ia of conse- 
quence,” 

‘*They ‘will be quick enough,” said Denie, 
sally; “there ia not a man in my stables who 
would jose an inetant if the delay could harm 
his lady.” 

The maid, a quiet, sensible woman, came 
forward with a suggestion. 

“Would ib nob be better to move my lady 
while she is unconscious, Sir Denis } If she comes 
to herself here, and sees the wreck the room is in, 
it will remind her of the fire.” 

True enough, the besutiful room was inceed 
@ state of wreckage and confusiov, Air Denis 
felb that the maid wae right. The vext apart- 
roent (ounce intended for hia dressing-room) beld 
a small brava bedetead. Ib would be better to 
carry Beryl there and let the maid get her into 
be | before the doctor came, 

He carried bia wife in his arras to the smaller 
rcom, and leaving her there with Mra. Curtis 
and Jane, he went dowustaire cloeely followed by 
Joseph Dent, 

‘* Don’t take on so,” said Uncle Joe, to whom 
the blank despair on Adair’s face was almost as 
terrible as Beryl’s unconsciousness; “ my dear 
fellow she has only fainted.’ 

“She will die,” said Denis Adair, hoarsely ; 
'* die doubting and distrusting me, and I, I love 
her with all my heard and soul, though [ have 
failed so tnisrerably to make her happy.” 

Joseph Dent was nota preacher, but his next 
remark was aa true wiedom as the wosb learned 
divine could have spoken. 

" [ shouldn’t wonder if this accident were sent 
to draw you closer together. When two peopl 
love each other, Adair, things must come right 
at laet, You aod Bery! have drifted a good way 
apart; perhape it needed this to bring you back 
to each other.” 

“Did she tell you?” asked Denis, hastily ; 
“ did she confide in you ?” 

‘My dear fellow, she told me nothing to make 
me think the breach between you irrevocable ; 
she eaid nothing that could make you doubt her 
love,” 

He had had a brief struggle with himself as to 
whether he should tell Adair all he knew; but he 
decided ib was better to hold his peace, If there 
was ever to be full faith and confidence between 
the wedded pair Adair rust hear from his wife's 
own lips what had first made her doubt hia. 

“ Will he never come !” groaned Denis, thinking 
of the doctor. 

‘Your man has not been gone half an hour,’ 
said Mr. Dent ; “is your doctor a clever man?” 

“ Yes, aod I have known him all my life; Car- 
ter is as honest as the day; there's juat this 
comfort, Mr, Dent, he won't attempt to deceive me 
with false hopes; he won't delude us; if we 
must lose my dazling he will tell us,” 

“It ia almosd midnight,” eaid Mr. Dent 
looking at bis watch, “ however this ends, Adair, 
whether the illness is long or short, you will 
want help. I should like to telegraph for my 
wife as soon aa the office opens in the moraing, 
and—if your doctor approves-—-hadn’t she better 
bring a trained nurse with her! I don’t suppose 
you have such a thing in these parts,” 

‘‘T bate trained nurses,” said Adair, almosr 
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savagely; he was thinking of Audrey Nugent, aliaz 
Nurse Ann. [f a girl who had failed at every- 
thing else could put ona uniform and pass for a 
trained nurse .¢ thought there must be eome- 
thing wrong ebvout the speciesa—ia which, of 
course, he wae mistaken. 

The doctor came, Oh! the relief and thank- 
fulness of the two mev, who loved -Beryl Adair, 
when they heard the wheela of the returning 
dog-cart, and hurried out into the hall to meet 
Mr. Carter, F 

‘*This is bad news, Sir Denis,” he said feel- 
ingly ; ‘and you, eir,” to Mr. Dent, who had 
been invroduced as Bergl’s uncle, “ have had asad 
welcome to Heron Dyke.” 

He went upstairs alone 


He begged, nay he 


accompany him. 

 T will come or send word to you as soon as I 
van form an opinion,” he promised; ‘* but I would 
rather make my examination without you. Mrs, 
Curtis and I are old friende, and Lady Adair's 
maid is a very capable woman.” 

Tae moments dragged slowly on; the summer’s 
day was two hours old when at last the longed 
for footstep was heard, and Mr. Carter entered 
the rcom where Sir Denis and Uncle Joe kept 
their vigil. 

“To is not hopeless,” he said gravely, ‘ and 
that is all I can say,’ 

The fire lasted such a little white,” said mr. 
Deut; “I hoped she was not much injured.” 

“The burns are very slight and only affect one 
arm,” replied the doctor ; “ but the shock to her 
nervous syatem iy something terrible, and she 
has been in a very weak state for eome time, Do 
you know, Sir Denis, if Lady Adair had anything 
on her mind | 

“Tm afraid so,” said Denis, hesitatingly. ‘‘No, 
doctor, I won't feuce with you, I know she had. 
Someone wade mischief between ue before our 
orriage, and my poor little wife has never had 
a happy hour since.” 

Mr. Carter sighed. 

“Tt will go hardly with her, I fear,” he eaid, 
gravely, “but I do not give up hope; the shock 
of the fire coming when she waa in such a low, 
weak state will prostrate her fearfully, and ['m 
afraid there’s brain fever coming on. If she bas 
strength to rally from it all will be well, but 

Both men felt all that the “but” implied 
without the sorrowful shake of the doctor's 
head. 

“] shall etay here to-night,” said Mr. Carter; 
“and if you would like a second opinion, Sir 
Denis, I need not tell you { shall be glad to meet 
anyone you may euggest.”’ 

Sir Denis ehook his head, 

“Id rether trust her to you; you know all 
she is to me, and you won't leok on my darling 
as just a mere ‘case’ to experiment on,” 

* You'll want a nurse,” said Mr, Carter, gravely; 
“the maid will do for the day, bui there must 
be another for night.” 

“T hate trained nurses,” repeated Denis ; “ her 
aunt, Mrs. Dent, will be here to-morrow. Don't 
you think we might manage ?” 

“You ars thinking of that dressed-up person 

the Hall.” esid Mr, Carter, quickly. “ Miss 
Newcome, or Nurse Ann, as they cal! her; but, 
bleas you, Sir Denis, she’s no more like # pro- 
poly qualified nurse than a quack bone-setter 
is like an M.D. 5 besides, I always fancy myself 





ahe's an impostor, who bas managed to hoodwink 
the Blakes somehow. ‘There's a niece of my own | 
who was trained at Sc. Bartholomew’s, and under- | 
takes private nursing ; I'll get her to come if | 
possible, and if no! she shall send us down some 
good, womanly creature who'll dissipate your 
.prejudiees in no time.” H 
“And I may go upatairet” breathed Denis, | 
impatiently. 
“Lady Adair won't know you,” replied the 

> Me dly, “and it will only wrivg your 


“Ja che conscious? I could not bear to look 
vt her before ; her face was like the dead.” 
“She is not insensible,” answered Mr, Carter. 


“To my mind it would be less painful if she | 
i is busy always with—I suppose, | heart telling that she still breathed. Now there 


were, ber ai 
poor girl,—the things which have occupied it for 


| restoratives. 


the last few months, only she’ sees everything 
with distorted eyes ; her wandering talk is terri- 
ble to me-—to you it would be agony.” 

Mr. Dent put a question which would never 
have occurred to Adair. 

“T suppose Mrs, Curtis and the maid under- 
stand my poor niece is wandering ; they won't 
go and spread the report of her wild talk in the 
servants’ hall ¢” 

‘* Not they,” answered the doctor confidently ; 
“to begin with, Mrs. Cartis has served the 
Adairs too many years to betray their secrets ; 
then she and Jane, who by the way is her niece, 
know a good deal of illness, and have nursed a 
fever case before. Besides, Lady Adair’s deli- 
rium, terrible as it is to listen to, has just this 
touch of relief about it, it is so wild and frantic 
one knows it cannot be true. She asked me just 
now to take her home, she could not stay at 
Heron Dyke any longer now Sir Denis’s first wife 
was alive. Now such delusions az that are so 
manifestly fictions of a mind diseased that no 
one could credit them for an instant.” 

Sir Denis remembered the claims of hospi- 

tality, and insisted that Mr. Dent should at 
least seek the room prepared for him and try to 
sleep. 
“You have had a journey,” “he said, kindly, 
“and a terrible shock, do at least try to get some 
reat, that when Mrs, Dent arrives she may not 
be frightened at your appearance,” 

Joseph Dent wrung the young man’s hand. 

“ Call me if there is any change in Beryl, or if 
I can be of the least use to you,” he urged, and 
then he went to his own room and tried to forget 
in slumber the many troubles which hung over 
the house of Adair, 

Denia stayed for some moments alone before 
he sought his wife’s room; he had much to think 
of apart from her danger. If the warning brought 
by Mr. Dent was true aud Beryl would shortly 
lose her fortune, why then it seemed to him 
there was a chunce at last of convincing her of 
his love, 

With Beryl actually dependent on him for 
home and support he might surely prove to her 
ab last. that she was not only his wife but his 
love. 

Strange to say, the delixious words repeated by 
Mr, Carter inepired Denis with a kind of hope. 
In ail the months of their estrangement his 
greateet trouble had been that Beryl made no 
specific charge against him, excepting that he had 
married her for her money. If she really believed, 
or had been taught to believe, that he had for- 
saken another woman for her eake, the charge 
was so rmaanifestly absurd that be could disprove 
itin a moment. 

Strange to say his suspicions rather turned to 
Lady Lester. She had been desperately anxious 
ab one time for her son to marry Beryl, and 
might have been angry and annoyed at his 
(Denis Adair’s) success in winving the heiress. 
She, out of sheer malice, might have told Beryl 
that Denis was aware of her wealth before he 
proposed, and might evena!so—to spoil the happi- 
neas of the engaged pair, and perhaps, even in 
the hope of breakivg off the match—have made 
up eome story of a poor and beautiful rival 
deserted by Sir Denis for the sake of Beryi’s 

old. 
. If that were so his wife’s conduct was perfectly 
comprehensible to Denis, save only the fact that 
she bad married him. 

Presently he stole upstairs snd entered the 
room where his wife lay, 

Strange that in the space of a few hours it had 
assumed all the appearance of a sick room, and, 
to look at it, might have been employed as such 
for days, Béryl was in bed, her lovely chestnut 


| hair falling in a golden veil over the white pillow. 


At one side of the bed was a small table with 
Mrs, Curtis sat at the other her 
eyes fixed on her lady’s face, as though, poor 
soul, she yearned to help her suffering mis- 
tress, but could think of nothing ; the doctor, 
grave and anxious, stood at the foot of the bed, 
Beryl was changed indeed in the brief time 
since Denis had seen her. He had left her white 
and still as death, only the faint fluttering of her 


wae a hectic flush on either eheek, Her eyen 





were bright with fover light, and she tossed in- 
cessantly to and fro as though stillness were im- 
possible to her. One arn: was in oil 
and cotton wool, otherwise there was no sign of 
any injury from the fire, Her eyes moved con- 
tinually to and fro, now resting on Mrs, Curtis’ 
face, now on the doctor's, but always with the 
air of a blind person who sees nothing. It did 
not need her wild delirious words to tell her 
husband that though her body might be with 
them her spirit was far away. , 

“ Nell is alive,” she said, suddenly, raising her- 
self on her pi!lows, and fixing her eyes full on 
Sir Denis, though without the slightest sense of 
recognition. “Did you know it! I only heard 
to-day. She is alive, and at Ventnor. I must go 
away, I must go quickly, very quickly, leat she 
should come and find me here.” 

Sir Denis laid one hand on Bery!’s thin feverislt 
fingers. The very contact burnt him, but she 
soon wrenched them away. : 

“To was a dreadful day, so cold and sunless ; 
there was a dense fog, just like November, when 
she came. I was 20 py that day till I saw 
her. I went with her. I could not refuse, and 
how did I koow she was going to wreck my life? 
To crush the brightness and the hope out of it 
till I yearned for death.” ‘ 

Denis went nearer to the doctor. 

“ Thia is terrible,” he whispered, 
must be bad for her to talk like this ? 

Mr. Carter shook his head. 

“Some secret has been pressing on her mind,” 
he answered, “and the effort of hiding it from 
the world has been too much for her, These 
wild babbling, little of trath as there can be in 
them, will relieve the overladen brain, Conceal- 
ment and silence have almost broken down her 
reason.” 

This was epoken in a Jow tone, and must have 
been quite inaudible to the housekeeper, but the 

ood woman attempted a word of comfort as ehe 
ooked at her master’s sad, worn face, 

“ You mustn't grieve at my lady's not know- 
ing you, Sir Denis,” she said respectfully ; “in 
fever cases it’s always go, Those the patient 
loves best in health are the very ones they can’t 
bear to see sometimes,” 

He bowed his head; then he wenta liitle nearer 
to his wife and tenderly spoke her name. 

ty Beryl. ” 

She turned a little uneasily, A smile flitted 
over her lips, but if Denis thought he had re- 
called her wandering spirit he was mistaken, as 
her next words proved, 

‘It’s my mother calling me. Oh, mother, 
dear, they say you were like me—urtbappy, but 
you died young, and at least you were my 
father's wife. ere was no ‘ Nell’ to torture 
you. Her sister didn’t come to you with great 
mocking eyes, and call you a murderess. Qh, 
mother, call me once again, and let me come to 

ou, I'm eo tired, mother, and no one wants me 
ere. Denis has gov Nell, you know, and I am 
in the way.” 

Sir Denis left the room. It was more then he 
could bear. The kind-nearted doctor, touched 
by the expression of woe upon the young man’s 
face, signed to Mra. Cur tis to call him if there was 
any change in the patient, and followed Adair. 
Not far, Sir Devis had only taken refuge in the 
next room, where the fire had been ; he sat 
among the débris of burnt things aud damaged 
furniture, utterly unconscious of the disorder 
around him. , 

“You must not give way;” said Mr, Carter, 
kindly, putting one hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. ‘Try and recollect it is not your 
wife who is speaking, but that you are listening 
to the delirium of fever.” 

Denis looked up quickly. 

“Mr, Carter, tell me, if you had not known 
me ail my life would you not attach some means 
ing to poor Beryl’s words? ‘Supposing she and [ 
were strangers passing through the neighbour- 
hood, and you were suddenly called in to her, 
would you put her words down to delirium 
then #” . 

“You ask me @ hard question,” replied the 
elder man, “I can only tell you that nothing 
in the whole world would make me believe you 
had wronged your wife, Iam as sure of this as 


x Surely it 
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“IT am that Lady Adair would never utter one 
word against you,” 

“But you said she had a secret, that there 
was something preying on her mind |” 

“ And I think eo still.” 

* Listen,” said Denis, breathlessly; “there 
has been some evil influence at work, that much 
I know. Do you think anyone can have been 
fiend enough to tell Beryl that I had been 
married or engaged before I met her 1” 

Mr. Carter hesitated. 

“To answer that question I should have to 
ask you another, which you might regard as an 
insult,” . 

“ Ask it.” 

“ Have you ever in hog life been acquainted 
with a girl called Neli?” 

** No,” said Denis, promptly; then quickly re- 
collecting himself, “at least I did know one girt 
called Nell in London, last year. She was a 
lady, but miserably poor. She and her sister 
half-starved in some cheap lodgings at Ieling- 
ton,’ 

“Did you ever mention these girls to Lady 


Adair 1” 

“Never. I intended to indeed. I hoped she 
might ign some way of helping them; but 
oddly enough, just before our marriage they dist’ 
appeared.” And he told Mr, Carter of his last 
= to Hinton-street when he found the sisters 

own, 

“T was -. We had been on very 
friendly terms, and I thought they might at 
least have sent me their address. According to 
their landlady they came suddenly into some 
money. I don’t mean @ fortune, but several 
pounds. Twenty or thirty pounds you know’! 
would sound wealth to girls in their poverty,” 

Mr. Carter nodded his head. 

“IT must ask yor one thing more, You say 
they were poor, Would they be capable of 
ex money by fraud?” 

JI don’) understand.” 

**[ will put it more plainly, and risk your in- 
dignation. Supposing, being in mighty want of 
means, they heard euddenly of your engagement 
to an heiress, would they be capable of going to 
her and asserting you were bound to one of them 
and demanding a sum of money to keep silence 
on your past f 

Denis Adair’s eyes flashed, 

“That would explain every word of my wife's 
delirium.” 

Mr. Carter shook his head. 

“Not quite, There must have been some 
fresh feature in the case to-day. If we once 
attach meaning to Lady Adair's ravings we must 
see that until to day she believed *‘ Nell” to be 
dead, and that she learned to-day she was alive 
and at Ventnor,” 

‘* You know nurse Ann?” said Denis. “ Re- 
member, doctor, this is sacred,” 

“T know, and distrust ber. Well?” 

“From the first time I eaw her I was conscious 
of sowething strangely familiar about her ; but 
only to-day did io flash on me that she was 
Audrey Nugent, the younger of the girls I have 
been speaking of. The dyed hair, her assumed 
profession of a trained nurse had bafiled me 
before,” 

* And you taxed her with it.” 

“She admitted it. I inquired for her sister, 

who had been dangerously il], and she told me 
Nell was much better, and stayingat Ventnor, I 
urged Audrey to leave the Blakes, telling her 
they were the last people in the world to pardon 
such # deception.” 
_ “Sir Denis,”said Mr. Varter, cadly, “ the case 
is as clear to meas daylight, The giri at Mr. 
Blake's, call her by what name you please, is a 
fiead in human form, and her machinations have 
well-nigh killed your wife,” 

He turned to go back to the sick room, and 
Denis Adair, burying his face in bis hands, sat 
alone in the cold cruel grey dawn, and sobbed 
like a little child, 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Auprry Nvcuny, elias Nurse Ann, alias Miss, 
Newcome, was an excellent) woman of business, 





and far too clever to despise a warning because it 


had come to her from an enemy, She regarded 
Denis Adair (since he was Beryl’s husband) as 
her foe ; but a little reflection told her he was 
right about the Blakes, They were just the sort 
of people to resent her deception; therefore, it 
would be just as well to take the initiative and 
hurry on the search of proofs to establish the 
identity of herself and Nell with the late John 
Chesney’s elder children as soon as possible. 

What with first her allowance from the inquiry 
office, and latterly her salary from Mrs. Blake 
(paid weekly), Audrey now possessed rather more 
than twenty pounds, and it occurred to her she 
had better ask for a few days’ holiday and’ go to 
London'to see after her own buriness. 

Dick' Chesney had been careful not to mention 


‘| the name of the detective who had written to 


him about the case, but Audrey was acute 
enough to feel sure that Mr. Tulloch would 
undertake her inquiries on the “ payment by 
resulte” system. Apart from that, she had 
suddenly bethought her of the doctor who Jast 
year had claimed to “remember” their father, 
and that Nell’s year of seniority might make her 
recall things which had been forgotten by her 
younger sister, 

* A week would, Audrey reflected, be enough for 
her three-fold purpoxe, and if Mas, Blake hesitated 
sbout sparing her she would give notice on the 
spot, and trust to her twenty pounds lasting 
until she “ got her rights,” 

Mrs. Blake, however, made no demur; it 
happened she and her hueband were going to 
spend a week with friends, and as the com- 
panion<was not included in the invitation the 
maging se: womau said it was the best plan for 

er to take her holiday that same week. This 
entailed leaving the Hall the second day after 
the garden party ; cub Audrey had no objection 
to that. Truth to say, she found the conversa- 
tion—which generally turned on Lady Adair’s 
critical state-—very uninteresting, and quite 
longed to get away. 

She did not confide her hopes and fears to 
Dick Chesney, for the skilful, accomplished 
secretary wae to attend his patrons on their visit, 
and so could be of no use to her. 

Dick was thankful to get away from the neigh- 
bourhood of Heron Dyke. He felt by no means 
innovent regarding Lady Adair’s illness, and 
when he heard Mr, and Mrs, Dent were staying 
at Heron Dyke his fears were such that he 
persuaded the Blakes to start a good two hours 
earlier than they had intended, and only breathed 
freely when the train was fairly off. 

He was only just in time. The party had nod 
left the Hall an hour when a carriage with 
servants in the Adair livery drove up, and an 
elderly geutleman requested to see Mr, Chesney 
on important businese, 

“He's not here, sir,” was the civil reply ; “ he’s 
gone away for a week with my master and 
mistress. ‘They only started this morning,” 

The visitor hesitated, 

“Can I see Miss Newcome i” 

Tt wae Mr. Dent. If he could not “ have it 
out” with his brother-in-law he might surely, he 
reflected, see the destroyer of Beryl’s peace, and 
break a lance in his darling’s service. He had 
never touched on the subject of Beryl’s confidence 
in talking to Adair, but be felt positive Sir Denis 
was innocent, and the story told to his wife had 
-been a tissue of falsehoods, His chief idea in 
seeing Miss Newcome was to tell her he knew her 
fraud, and on Lady Adair’s recovery intended to 
prosecute her for it unless she came to terms and 
confessed her deception. 

But to the conspirator herself when Mr, Dent’s 
card was brought to her, it conveyed but one 
idea—victory. 

Her uncle—she argued—had heard of her 
claims and come to acknowledge her sister as the 
rightful heiress of the Chesney property, and to 
get Nell’s address, She made up her mind to be 
very amiable and gracious to Mr. Dent, but not 
to be deterred by anything he could say from 
claiming her own and Nell’s rights. 

The grave, stern expression on Mr, Dent’s face 
did not in the least enlighten her. Naturally, 
ahe thought, he would be vexed at the family 
property passing to a stranger instead of his 
beloved. niece, 





She went up to bim with a smile, and he!d out 
her hand, 

“This is indeed kind, Uncle Joseph, I never 
thought that you would be so ready to acknow 
ledge us.” 

* Are you mad, young woman!” asked Mr. 
Dent, bluntly, “I'm nov your uncle, and I'm 
thankful for it; for if what I have reaeon to believe 
of you is correct you have behaved in a way to 
dtp any honest man ashamed of you!” 

Audrey stared at him. 

“T thought your wife was John Chesney's 
sister,” she said, slowly and distinctly. 

“Well!” 

“And J am John Cheaney’s daughter; my 
sister Nell is his e!dest child and heiress, When 
I read tiie name on your card I thonght you had 
come to offer your help fa proving our rights.” 

“You cam prove what you like. If you satisfy 
the law that you are John Chesney's daughtgra 
J shall not oppose your claim.” 

“Tt is all very simple,” said Audrey, ‘ We 
were brought up by our aunt, Mrs, Nugent, and 
bore her name; but our mother, Clara Jecks, 
was married to John Chesney in Westor Church, 
the certificate of her marriage and our baptizema 
is still to be seen there.” 

* Indeed} You had better communicate with 
Colonel Treviyn or his lawyer at once ; I can 
give you his address,” 

“And have you no word of welcome for your 
brother's child?” Audrey asked, dramatically 
“ We—Nell and I—have been defrauded of our 
rights ; we have suffered poverty aud privation, 
while another usurped our home, and now you 
have not one word of greeting,” 

“Thave a good many words,” said Joe Dent, 
bluntly ; “but I don’t think you'll care about 
them. Your father was a bad lot, young woman ; 
your uncle, Dick Chesney, is about as black as 


man can be, and I rather fancy you are on tha. 


road to equal them,” 

** You are insulting, sir.” 

“AmIt” He had carefully placed himself 
between her and the door. ‘ Well, answer me 
one question. Did you last December come to 
my house and ask to see my niece?” 

“Tf I did I had a perfect righ,” she retorie?. 
“Who was Beryl Chesney that I should not be 
thought good enough to epak to her!” 

“T'll tell you ; she was o sweet, trustful girl, 
and you with your vile lies changed her into a 
sad, disappointed woman. Now, Miss Neweome, 
Miss Nugent, or Audrey Chesney, or Nurse Ann— 
you've got a choice of names, anyhow-—or what- 
ever you like to cail yourself, just listen to me. 
I'm here in the fnieresis of Sir Denis Adair and 
his wife; you came to my house last December 
with a string of lies—and it’s one of two things, 
either you give me your sister’s address or L’ll 

osecute you for defamation of character, that 
is, Sir Denis Adair will do so.” 

Audrey laughed, a harsh discordant laugh. 

“ He'll be too busy nursing his wife. Besides, 
if she’s dying, what does it matter what she 
believed about her husband }” 

‘* It matters everything to those who love her, 
said Mr. Dent, gravely. 

‘* Bosides,” retorted Audrey, “ {t's all in the 
family ; Denis Adair can’t prosecute his sister-in- 
law, and that’s my exact relationship to him,” 

“Ts there no pity in your nature?” asked 
Joseph Dent; “don’t you know that you have 
blighted Beryl’s life and well-vigh broken her 
heart ?” 


” 


“T’m glad of it!” said Audrey, “ Why should 
she have everything, while Nell aud I nearly 
starved ? She was rich and we were poor; but 
I think I made her suffer for al! that.” 

Mr, Dent rose. 

“I won't detain you longer,” he said. 
“Whether Beryl Adair lives or dies be eure 
you will hear more of this matter, If ehe dies, 
you are morally her murderess ; if she lives, ba 
very sure thab those who love her will find a way 
to her in future from your crue! malice.” 

I hope they'll also find » way to make ber 
refund the money of mine she has run through,” 
eaid Audrey, coldly. “ My sister Helen is n 
woman of business; all power will rest with me, 
and I shall take-care that Beryl Adair repaya 
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“IF BERYL ADAIR DIES YOU 


what she has spent of our property to the utter- 
nost; farthing.” 

But the retort was lost on Joseph Dent ; he had 
jeft the room before she had finiched speaking. 

Mev are not much use in flues ; of course 
thers are hundreds of exceptions ; still the fact 
may be laid down as a broad general rule, the 
sight of suffering he ie powerless to prevent or 
alleviate is positive pain to the average man, 

He is not heartless or unfeeling, but he can’t 
bear to be within sound of the room where a life 
Gear to him etruggles in the balance. He wants 
to be up and doing, nob seeking pleasure or 
amusement, but to be doing something for the 





dear one whom death is threatening to take 
away, 
So it was with Joseph Dent; he could not | 


bear to return to the’ luxurious bome where | 


Beryl Adair lay dying ; he could not bear to 
watch the agony on Denis’ face as he sar and 
waited for news of his wife; to good, brave- 
hearted Joe Dent to (as he phrased it) to sit down 
with his hands before him and do nothing to 
help the poor young couple was impossible. 

He would not speak to Denis of his talk with 
Beryl, and Sir Denis in his taro kept back his 
own and the doctor's conviction that Beryl’s ra- 
vings were not the wili babbling of delirium, 
but just the outcome of some real actual dread 
which had troubled her before her filness, 

To Joe Dent’s kindly heard it seemed that to 
know her fears were groundless must be a com- 
fort to Beryl, whether she lived or died. 

Mr. Carter had assured them that even’ if the 
vorst happened, she would be conscious 
‘* before the end,” and it seemed to her uncle he 
could never forgive himeelf if he failed to 
prove to her then that che had been mistaken in 
her judgment of her husband. 

He had hoped, brought face to face with a 
man (instead of dealing with a fragile, sensitive 


| “ Nell” had had no share in the fraud played on 
{ his niece; she had been but a lay figure in the 





girl), the woman who had wrecked Beryl’s bappi- 
ness would make full confession. 


Believing her poor, he had hoped, by a threat | Island at all. 


of prosecution and of denouncing her to her em- 


ARR MORALLY BER MURDERESS |” 


ployers, she would have done his bidding, but | 
her being really Beryl’s half-sister and one of the 
heiresses to the property, gave her new courage, 
and Mr. Dent acknowledged bitterly to himself 
he hed failed. 

As he walked down Mr. Blake’s hall, short as 
was the time occupied, his mind was made up, 
he would go straight to Ventnor and see Nell, 
True, her sister @ad refused him the addrees but 
he did not think the beautiful seaside resort 
would be very crowded at that season, Nugent 
was not a common name, and the poor girl’s de- 
formity would aid him in tracivg her. 

He fancied somehow from Beryl’s etory that 


picture, a too) in her sister’s bands, 

Bery!] had only seen her sleeping, and had not 
been sllowed to remain till she awoke ; surely 
both sisters could not be so cruel and heartless 
as Audrey had shown herself, ab least the effort 
was worth making. 

“Nell” too, was John Chesney’s heirers ; 
while she lived Audrey could no more claim the 
property than Beryl could retain it. It would 
surely be worth while to tel! her Beryl’s story 
and when she had heard how Lady Adair had 
suffered, surely she would confess that Audrey’s 
statement was fa'se from the first, and Denia 
Adair had never been her lover. 

Mr. Dent felt hopeful on one point; he had 
gained a start on Audrey; she was nob in his 
train, no other left the station for two hours, 
therefore even if she followed by the next and 
went etraight to Ventnor he had gained that 
time on her, 

Fortunately, when he reached Waterloo Sta- 
tion a train was just starting for Portsmouth, 
which wae in direct connection with the Iele of 
Wight steamers; he could arrive at Ventnor by 
the last boat that night, and would be able to 
seek ont “ Nell” before Audrey could reach the 





He telegraphed to Denis Adair that he was, 


MR, DENT SAID, RISING TO LEAVE THE ROOM, 


staying at the Chine Hotel, Ventnor, and nd 
that the latest news of Beryl might be wired to 
him in the evening, 

The message reached the hote), and was neither 
reassuring nor alarming, as it consisted only of 
two words— ; 

“ No chauge,” 

Honest Joe Dent wiped his eyes as he read it, 
It seemed to him there was very little hope left ; 
he bad loved Beryl almost as a child of his own. 
Barely twenty-fours ago he had listened to her 
story and resolved to bring her and her husband 
together in spite of the cloud between them. 

That purpose never changed ; he might i 
be in time to tell Bery! the truth before she died, 
but whether she were cut off in the flower of her 
beauty or spared to be the joy and delight of her 
husband’s heart, Joe Dent made up his mind of 
‘ne thing, he would unmask Audrey’s cruel 
fraud, Beryl should know that her husband had 
been true to her in word and deed ; should hear 
she had been his firat love as surely as she was 
his last. 

That news Joseph Dent pledged himself to take 
to Bery! Adair, even if he was only justin time 
to tell it to her before she journeyed to the land 
which is very far off. 


(To be continued.) 








A NOVELTY in a steam launch has just beer’ 
completed. It is nine feet long, with thirty-two 
inch beam and a nine-inch propeller, The engine 
weighs sixty-five pounds, and is said to be the 
smailest marine engine ever made, The launch 
will carry three persons, and is complete in every 
respect. There are lockers and air and water- 
tight cabinets, for the launch was built for an 
artist, and every appliance necessary for the 
business has been provided. Cedar and oak are 
the woods used in the construction of this lilli- 
putian craft, which, when fully rigged, weighs 
one hundred aud seventy-five pounds. 
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THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS. 


—-10i— 


CHAPTER XY. 
CHAOS, 


“No, it will not do, Ivy, my dear, clever as 
you are,” went on Ronald, wagging his head 
slowly in an odiously wise and solemn manner, 

Then he clutched the tall tumbler, and this 
time drained it. 

He thum down the empty glass and 
sprawled back again in his chair. 

“ Everybody,” said be—and who better than 
— lvy {—knows that Keith Falconer is in 
ove with my wife. Confound him!” growled 
Ronald, with an abrupt change of tone and 
gloomily-puckered brows. ‘‘ Worships the very 
ground she walks upon, in fect, and is never 
happy away from her side, Ha, ha, ha!” 

vy could not speak. 
She was simply stricken dumb. 
peechleas she stared at Rovald Duudas with 
wide and dismayed eyes. 

" Ob, ah, you are putting it on pretty strong, I 
can see,” he sneered, scowling upward at her 
from beneath the penthouse of his etraight dusky 
brows, “ but you are a fool, as I hinted just now, 
to get acting the innocent saint for my ecification, 
Upon niy life and honour, I should have thought 
that you had discovered by this time that Iam 
not to be guiled quite so easily. A bright idea 
of yours, that, Ivy-~pretending «3 virtuous 
ignorance, the sweet simplicity of budding seven- 
teen, at this time o’ day! Rather too old and 
experienced for that, ain't you!” 

Still Ivy did not speak, 

She could only stare at Ronald, her accuser, 

Had he drunk himself mad, she was wondering 
dully? Had something gone wrong with hie 
brain ? 

The first heat of her intense anger had died 
out, and a horrible cold fear was stealing over 
and benumbing her whole body. 











AND BLINDLY IVY GROPED HER WAY TOWARDS THE 


What strange, unholy words would he utter 
next? She soon heard. 

“ ] suppose,” he shouted hoarsely, sitting bolt 
upright now, and gripping the arms of the easy- 
chair to keep his talance as he sat-——“I suppose 
you would like me to believe that he came down 
here to this accursed Stoke Bay expressly to see 
me—eh? That is so very probable ; isn’t it?” 

“ What else—what elee—should he come for ?” 
Ivy whispered with difficulty. 

She was obliged to put her hand to her throat 
or she felt that she could not have articulated a 
syllable, 

“Go on, Ivy, keep it up—-that’s capital! We 
all of us know—don’t we—how fond he is of the 
youugster, for—for the sake of the child’s father, 
of course! Remarkably kind of him! You 
believe that now, don’t you!” said Ronald 
savagely, 

“ Why not?” Ivy answered stupidly, her brain 
going round, “What should I believe then, 
Ronald }” 

She felt both faint and bewildered, Yet even 
now she did but very dimly comprehend the 
nature of the accusation thav he was trying to 
bring against her. 

However, in the next minute every faculty 
within her was stirred into passionate life. 

“ Oh, ah, of course we are properly blind to it 
all—-and understand nothing,” continued Ronald 
Dundas, in the sarns taunting, savage voice, and 
with the same fierce menacing scowl, ‘‘It is for 
my sake naturelly—-not for my wife’s—that he 
nightly, over the cards, flings away h'x money— 

ly loses a heap or. so o’ gold, when perhaps 
with a little thought and care he might as easily 
keep it in his own pocket,” 

“Ronald!” ejaculated Ivy, in accents of 
h 


orror, 
Was she, in truth, beginving to understand at 
last ? 


“ And naturally, too, it is for the sake of the— 
the husband—and never for the sake of the wile 
—that Keith Falconer happens to have discovered 
a miraculously generous dealer in the frame and 





DOOR, 


picture line sothewhere or other in Bond-street-— 
Bond-street in the clouds—ha, ha !-—who for w 


wretched eketch.or daub not worth five sovereigns. 


can at once by Falconer himself be persuaded to 
fork out fifteen or twenty. All this for my sake, 
of course! A friend with a vengeance thad 
sticketh closer than a brother-—~” 

Ivy stopped him, 

She could endure no more of his fendieh 
banter, “0 -- _ tip 

The helpless, horrified silence which she had 
maintained while listening to bim, now gave way 
suddenly to something like a scream. 

She Aung herself upon her kuees at the feet of 
Ronald Dundas ; and so clung desperately to his 
arm with two strained white quivering hands. 

"You mean to say in this ironical, roundabout 
manner—you are telling me in cold blood,” she 
gasped, ‘ that—that we ure even now-—and have 
been doing so all along--living—living on Keith 
Faleoner’s money! His charity ! nothing less! 
You are telling me—telling me, Ronald—is ib 
poesible /—~that it was his money which brought 
us here to Stoke Bey ; that he has, in plain 
language, been-—-keeping——- Oh, Ronald,” she 
broke off, panting and shivering from bead to 
foot, ‘‘not that, not that ; uot so bad as that! 
Surely—oh, surely, Ronald, you have not been 
eo base, have not fallen so low, as to allow—-as to 
know that——” 

Once more Ronald Dundas laughed out long 
and brutally ; a laugh that ended ina violen 
hiccough. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” eaid he then, with some- 
thing of his old jaunty air; “and so have you, 
you infernal hypocrite, Ivy! Who all alang, I 
should like to hear, has known better than your- 
self that for love of you—-for love of you, do you 
understand, Ivy, my dear ?--Keith Falconer’s 
purse and his cheque-book have——” 

“Stop!” eried Ivy, in a low authoritative 
voice~~-a strange hollow agonised voice altogether 
unlike her own. 

She released his arm mechanically, 

She shravk from him in loathing and disgust 
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by far too deep for expression in speech ; her 
eyes, in a wild stare of horror, fixed upon the 
dark handsome dissolute face of the man who had 
dragged her down to this ! 

To this eruel, cruel depth of unspeakable 
degradation | 

Heaven pity and help her! For did ip not 
verily seem as if her whole life lorig wes to be 
ut one dreary record of shame and humiliation ? 

Her love—her once passionate and al! too- 
confiding love—her love for Ronald had hitherto 
been dying a gradual death; slow, but sure 
enough, as she believed. And now it lay dead 
within her heart-~~bruised, shattered, utterly 
dead ; abruptly slain outright, as she told herself, 
by Rovald Dundas himself, And yet, oh, how 
she had once loved this man! How truly and 
how unselfishly had she once loved him | 

“Don't stare ab me,” hecried, roughly, “' don’t 
stare at me—do you hear !—in that besstly 
theatrical fashion, you” 

As he hurled at her a coarse, foul epithet that 
never should enlly the heariag of any pure-souled 
woman, he thrust her, nay, struck her from him 
with a blow upon her breast, And the effort 
seat him rolling backward into his chair again. 

She fell against the table in the centre of ihe 
room, but fortanately was not seriously hurt, 
and soon, by the convenient aii of it, 
ragged herself upward to her feet. 

Nevertheless, she felt much shaken and rather 
diazy ; and the blood seemed to be rising from 
the region of her heart and surging with a 
humming noise over her brain, 

She threw back her head forlornly, covering 
her eyes with one hand, 

And thua, slowly and blindly, she groped her 
way towards the door. 

“ Good-bye, Ronald,” said Ivy, gently. 

His head had sunk to his chest. 

His hands once more were rammed down into 
his pockets. His long legs were spread out in the 
old favourite attitude. 

As he gave her no answer of any kind, Ivy 
paueed upon the threshold to say “ good-bye’ 
again, The second time she spoke more dis- 
tinetly ; and then he heard her. 

His reply, however, was merely a 
eauttered drowsily—that was all. 

So Ivy closed the sittiag-room door noiselessly, 

id there left him alove in his chair. 

So left him for evermore |! 

Heavily—heavy in spirit—she went to the bed 
voom, where Derrick was sleeping peacefully the 
eweet unhaunted sleep of guileless childhood, 

There, by her darling’s cot, Ivy dropped quietly 
te the floor, and stretched her yearning arms ovar 
the little unconscious bedy. sould not 
yet pray for etrongth and guidance— ot yet. 

She broke instead into a fit of help! sa, hopeless 
weeping ; and perbepe the rush of taars would 
are her musery, 

7 * 


curse, 


Dist + 
But she 


* a . 


A few minutes after six o’clock Ivy and her 
little eon had quitted Miss Spicer's house on the 
heights, 

Not a soul was astir within it; and bub few 


were abroad outside ; for the dawn had been too | 
r weather, and 
{ 


vuddy to be the harbinger of f 
hung and sullen now over a 


the clouds kn low 
stoermi'y rolling sea. 





} think 
Enough for the present, darling,” Ivy told 


she had } 


| Whilst Ivy was washing and dressing him 
| Derrick asked no questions—to do so would be 
unlike the little boy, But presently he remarked 
wistfully,— 

“ Aren’t we getting up rather early, mother ?” 

“ Yes, my darling-—earlier than we usually do,” 
answered Ivy, choking silently. 

That was all then, Afterwards, when out of 
| doors upon the pavement, the child said 
| suddenly,— 

“ Aud isn’t father coming with us?” + 

“No, Derrick,” 

“Nor yet Mr. Falconer, mother?” eaid the 
little boy’ wistfully. 

“No, no, no, child-——we are going alone,” 

For a few seconds Derrick remained silent, 





Then he said thoughtfully,— 
“ Have we got enough luggage, mother, do you 


} 
i 
1 
| pondering the situation. 


Only this bag?” 


| her little aon, 

She looked anxiously, but in vain, up and down 
| the gusty esplanade; and added, before the 
| child could speak j 

“¥ don't see any carriages about, Derrick. It 


’ 


| ia too early for them, I suppose, I wonder, dear, 


whether you could walk as far as the station ?” 

“Oh, yes, mother. I can walk as far as the 
station, I'm sure!” said the little soul, trust- 
fully. : 

So they made their way towards the farther end 
of the town ; the part of it where the station was 
situated; Ivy: taking the back streete and 
meaner thoroughfares, so aa to avoid passing the 
Grand Hotel and the apartments of Mrs. 
Featherstone and her daughter. 

At twenty-five minutes to seven they had 
reached the Stoke Bay station. About a dozen 





pessengers—all men—were waiting upon the 
platform for the first ewift Grain up to town. 

lvy went to the booking: office ; Derrick cling- 
ing to her gown and taking care of the bag 
meanwhile, 

“One and a half third-class to Liverpool- 
street,” she said to the ticket-clerk ; who looked 
cold, sour, and only partly awake. ‘‘ Have we 
long to wait?” 

‘No-—-ten minutes, Train due here at 6 50.” 

He slapped down her change, and gave his 
attention to the ‘next applicant, who, being a 
passenger travelling firat-class, got more civility 
than had been accorded to Ivy. 

Fortunately the refreshment-room had just 
been opened ; and there was time to buy « glass 
of milk and a stale sponge-cake for Derrick. 

Then the rumble of the approaching train was 
heard ; and they hastened out to take their 
seate. 

In the railway-carriage, when they were 
starting, Derrick said, in his small puzzled 
voice, —- 

“And are we going back to London, then, 
mother dear t” 


And Ivy answered wearily, as two or three 


| rain-dropa, like big tears, were spiashed down 


upon the carriage window-panes,—- 

‘© Yea, my darling ; back to London, 
nowhere else to go.” 

* And what shall we do when we get there?” 
persisted the little boy 

" We shall bide ourselves from everyone, my 
darling,” was his mother’s forlorn reply. 


We have 


Tt was s fresh cold morning; and rain in all | 
probability would fol'ow later on. For flaky | 
soft-white looked the screaming gulls, dipping | 


to and wheeling around the tempestuous green 
water, 
For one brief, heart-bureting moment Ivy halted 
t the drawing-room door. 
With breath suspended she listened miserably 
at the keyhole—Ronald, within the room, was 
snoring loudly, she could hear. 





land a half which 


OHAPTER XVI. 


AND ALONE, 


ADRIFT 


A year and « half had passed away—a year 
to Ivy Dundas had seemed, 


* Good-bye,” she murmured, for the third and i verily, like a lifetime. 


last time. “Ronald, good-bye!” 
Out on the esplanade an adventuresome bather 
fianneis, towel in hand, was strolling down 
towards the windy sands, But there weré uo 


rickety landaus, no public conveyancea of any 
kind anywhere io sight. 


Here and there an early maidservant was 
engage? in cleaning her lodging-house dvor-steps, 
stopping every now and then in her work to 


utca her grimy cap upon her head, 





It was a bright late March day, with a fresh 
but not a cold wind—was that one on which 
Hyacinth, Countess of Exe came in her luxurious 
carriage to Ivy’s quiet lodgings, and carried her 
off to Valiey Grange. 


Thank Heaven, the crisis, the danger is past 
And the lingering iliness is over at last |” 


For Ivy had been ili--very ill—sick almost 


| unto deat b 





Toil, struggle, grief bad shattered her spirit, 
and broken her down utterly at last. 

Never once since she had parted from him at 
Stoke Bay had she set eyes on the man who was 
her husband. 

For aught that he was to her now Ronald 
Dundas might be dead, 

* "When she left him she had stood alone in the 

world—-alone with her child ; and with her little 

lad, she would fight the battle of life alone and 
le-handed 


she had determined ; and so indeedhad she 
done to the best of her power, But Ivy had 
found the fight a hard one—too hard ! 
Yet never, voluntarily, would she see Ronald — 
Dundas again, 


She taught at starvation terms for a living. 
es ated Christmas-cards and fans. Sheeven 
ir 







herself out as a waitress, at. parties in 
private houses. ‘ak 

And st last in despair of ever 4 finding 
ease and comfort for herself and the child, she— 
under a nom cde guerre-—agreed to sing nightly 
at the Moorish Pagoda for Mr. Heetor Lora 

Tt was Hyacinth Featherstone who, just before 
ber marriage with the Ba:lof Exe, b perraaded 
Ivy to this step, : rf 

"Tt fe your duty—beeause you can do it, Ivy,” 
had said the far-séeing, tidal Cynthia, who 
one dey would be Ber Grace the Duchess of 
Dartmoor,’ “ For the boy’s sake you must et 

foolish pride and Tcejadioas ‘abd at 

ine’s Pagoda. No one wili know you. The 

audience, it is true, is generetly vulgar, but 

friendly always to a real good thing. They 
ise talent when they meet with it.” 

So Ivy had consented in the end, much to the 
delight and triumph of Mr. Hector Loraine, and 
for a while earned easily her fifteen pounds a 
week ; and indeed was easier and happier at the 
time than she had been for many years. 

And then the child, the little delicate lad 
Derrick, bad sickened and died in a wintry 
London; and Ivy, broken-hearted in the dust, 
laid his death at Ronald’s door. 

“Tt is his fault—wholly his fault,” she moaned, 
perhaps illogically. “If he had been a good hus- 
band and father sli might have gone well with 
us. Asit is, he has killed my darling, and I will 
never see him again |” 

Aad then brain fever, in ite worst form, had 
intervened, striking Ivy very jow; and life for 
many weeks had become a blank to her, 

But she was young and strong, and youth in 
the end vanquished the foe, 

And so it came to pass that one March day, in 
the convalescent time, Ivy opened her languid 
eyes to see Hyacinth, Countess of Exe, sitting 
there, quite at home, by her bedside, 

Cynthia nodded and smiled, and stroked Ivy’s 
frail white hand, which lay so liatleasly upon the 
coverlet, her own shapely one adorned with many 
a costly ring. 

She was beautifully dressed; and her fiua 
healthy complexion was as clear as ever. 

Her bright abundant fair hair was twisted up 
into its usual graceful knot; and the smile of 
Cynthis, Countess of Exe, was the same frank, 
charming, unaffected smile of the old Cynthia 


Featherstone, 

She had sent the carriage home, she observed, 
and should return by train to Valley Grange. 

“It is only a little way out of London, you 
know, dear,” said Cynthia ; and went on to tell 
Ivy that the Grange was one of her Ludovic’s 
* places,” and that things at Dart Castle in 
Devonshire were rather “strained ” just now. 

“The old people vow that they will never for- 
give Ludovic,” laughed Cynthia,” but we shall 
see,” 

Ivy smiled with closed eyes. 

* And Valley Grange is in Surrey, I think?” 
ahe said gent'y. 


" Yes, wy dear ivy,” replied Cynthia. “ And 


away to Valley Grange I intend to take you as 
goon as you are fit to travel.” 

And then the dingy landlady brought in what 
she called tea, 

As the bright young Countess was bidding her 
friend an affectionate good-bye, and saturing Ivy 
heartily that she would come agaia ou the morrow, 
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the invalid put her arms suddenly around 
thia’s neck and — 

“Cynthia, where is—where is Ronald now !” 

“My dear, thatI cannot tell you.” 

* Do not you really know ?” 

*{ would tell you, Ivy, this moment ff I 

id,” 

" Doea—does anyone know?” 

“ Yes ; I believe that your best friend knows,” 

* You are my best friend, Cynthia.” 

“ No, dear, I am not,” she replied calmly. 

‘To this aseertion Ivy made no rejoinder, But 
she trembled slightly as she clung to Lady Exe, 
with her white face hidden on Cynthia's boeom. 

“Mr, Falconer is your best friend, dear—the 
best and truest friend woman ever had,” said 
Oynthia, in the same level to “You will have 
to acknowledge it some day, Ivy.” 

“No, no, no,” Ivy shivered, “he is nothing to 
me,” 

“There are few men living like him,” said the 
Countess boldly, ‘“ You would do well to remem- 
ber that.” 

Ivy was atill very weak. 

A trifle was sufficient to unnerve her, and she 
burst into a fit of helpless weeping. 

“Now I solemaly declare,” announced Lady 
Exe, “that if you do not stop those tears thia 
very instant I will not listen to another word— 
{ mean it—nor will I remain here with you for 
another moment ; but straightway I shall march 
outinto the street and drive in a hansom to 
Waterloo Station as hard as I can go!” 

Tvy feared that she was in earnest ; that she 
would carry out her threat; so, making haste to 
dry her eyes, she said to Cynthia brokenly : 

“Don’t go! See—there I amcalm, I will not 
ery, Cynthia—I am quiet again ; indeed I am. 
But tell me—have pity on me—what have you 
done with—where have you put my darling, my 
little lad Derrick ? Oh, my child, my child !” 

Cynthia held Ivy close to ber breast. 

“* We buried him,” said Lady Exe, very gently, 
“in Valley church —a eweet shady old 


country churchyard it is, aa you will eee by-and- | 


by, dear Ivy—and thatis one reason why we want 
you to come to us,” 

“ How good of you-how good of you!” Ivy 
sobbed, 

“Dearest, it was Mr. Faleoner’s doing, not 
ours,” explained Cynthia, “I told him that I 
somehow felt certain you would not like your 
darling to be hidden away in a crowded London 
cemetery——”’ : 

“Oh, no,” put in Ivy, in tremulous accents ; 
nob that!” 

“And then he--Mr. Falconer-—-suggested im- 
mediately,” went on Cyuthia quie:ly, “ that the 
little grave should be near us in Valley church- 
gard. ‘Iam sure Mra, Dundas would like that,’ 
he anid,” 

“I bless and thank you, Cynthia, from the 
bottom of my soul,” said Ivy earnestly, 

“ Honour, dear, to whom honour is due!” 
answered Lady Exe obstinately, “You must 
bless and thank Mr, Falconer by-and-by, That, 
dear Ivy, is only your duty. Wesaw a good deal 
» of him,” added the young Countess, “ whilst you 
were “lying so ill; indeed, met him very fre- 
quently ; and Ludovic and he became quite 
chummy. More than once lately he has dined 
with us and remained for the night at Valley 
Grange. Ludovic likes him immensely, now that 
he knows more of him—and so do I,” announced 
the Countess stoutly. 

Ivy to this could find no reply ; so kept dumb, 
her face atill averted from the fast-fading light. 

And then soon afterwards arrived that memor- 
able March day when Ivy left for ever her dingy 
lodgings, and went with her friend Cynthia to 
Volley Grange. ‘: 

* * ” 


The pretty house was by no means small, Ivy | 
7 ite | Stoke Bay days had Ivy Dundas seen Keith 


found, nor was it, on the other hand, too 
straggling and large, 

But it was a commodious and decidedly old- 
fashioned abode, in which, from the moment of 
cressing fits threshold and entering the roomy 
old hall,.a stranger might look around him and 
somehow at once feel at home. 

Built of white stone which, with time and 
storm, had taken a grayish, greenish hue, it 





stood surrounded by about five and forty acres { nob the faintest idea, Bub daylight she could 


of lovely parkland, lying well back from the 
broad high-road ; so that only the chimney: and 
upper windows of the were here and 
there through the trees visible to passers-by. 

A private path across the grounds—narrow, 
winding, snd copse-shadowed—led one to a 
lonely wicket in the low flint wall of Valley 
churchyard, 

Every day, when the weather was warm and 
fine, Ivy went with Lady Exe for a long and 
delightful drive somewhere—the young Earl 
asking occasionally whether he might accompany 
them—and so explored the charming country 
neighbourhood in the midst of which Valley 
Grange was situated, 

“J have ordered the carriage this morning,” 
announced Cynthia, one day after breakfast, 
“to take us across to Wimbledon, Ludovic bas 
an en ent in town, and won't be home until 
dinner time ; and so we ourselves need be in no 
hurry to get back to Valley. If you don't mind, 
dear Ivy, we sre going to call on my mother— 
she will be so pleased to see you again. She 
knows that you are stopping with us ab Valley ; 
and she will feel hurt and slighted perhaps ff I 
do not take you to see her.” 

“What,” cried Ivy involuntarily, “has Mra, 
Featherstone, then, left Hornsey—ieft Minerva- 
crescent }” 

“Months ago. I ihovght I had mentioned it,” 
replied Lady Exe, “Dear old mother—bless 
her !—is simply in clover now, thanks to my own 

generous boy, with a snug little villa and 
servants of her own!” 

On their return, after a pleasant, chatty day 
at the Wimbiedon villa, having alighted from 
the carriage and entered the hall, the Countess 
inquired of the servant who had opened the door 
whether his lordship had got back from town, 

“No, my lady, he has not,” replied the young 
man, who at the time was new to his place, 

‘Has anyoue called in my absence!” asked 
Cynthia then, 

* Yea, my lady—a gentleman,” answered the 
men-servant, “He arrived about an hour ago, 
But hearing that neither you, my lady, nor his 
lordship was at home, he said he would wait 
until you came in. I showed him, at his 
request, into the library, and gave him the daily 

pers.” 

“What is his name?” inquired Cynthia 
quickly ; pausing as she-moved across the hall to 
glance over her shoulder at the man. 

And to Ivy, at any rate, the servant’s answer 
came like a thunderbolt. 

“ Mr. Falooner, my lady,” said he, 

Keith Falconer at Valley Grange | 

Lady Exe herself, not in the least astonished 
at the man-servant’s reply, turned and put 
another question to him, 

But Ivy stayed to hear no more. 

Without once looking back, she walked straight 
up to her two pleasant rooms, locked her bed- 
room door, and flung herself down upon the 
dressing-room sofa. 

Many a confused and painful thought was 
hurrying through her brain--the unlooked-for 
arrival of Mr, Falconer somehow sorely troubled 
her. 

The news of his presence in the house bad 
filled her with a curious sense of unrest, of dis- 
may, of vague unsettledness ;‘and, as she lay 
prone there amongst the silken sofa-cushivns, 
she was suddenly possessed of a longing to escape 





frora the peace and quiet of Valley Grange 
‘ Yet whither, at a moment's notice, should she 

ee t 

However, common sense soon came to her aid ; | 
and she smothered down the small voice as it 
were that was whispering with'a her and incit- 
ing her to so foolish a course, 

Never once since those old dead and gone 


Falconer, Fine feeling, true de'icacy of thought 
and action, had hitherto prevented his seeking 
her out personally, now that she was parted from 
Ronald. 

But now—this intrusion of hiz—what did it 
import! She wondered very m 





uch. 
How long she had been lying motionless there 
upon the couch in her dressing-room she had 


seo was fading, and a soft sapphire twilight was 
coming on, 

Hark! Yes—the shrill little clock upon her 
bedroom mautelpiece was striking seven; and 
there was someone tapping at and rattling the 
handle of the farther door. 

“Ttis only I,” called ows Cyathia, ‘*' Mayn’t 
I come in?” 

Ivy, with a stifled sigh, arose to admit the 
brisk young Countess, 

Full of anitnation she entered ; and Ivy per 
ceived directly that she had put on her dinner. 
gown—e lovely peach-coloured satin with festoone 
of gousamer-like lace falling from throat to hem, 
a close-cncircling necklace of twisted seed-pear!s 
for ber sole ornament, eave the blood-red damask 
rose she carried in her hand. 

“Gracious, Ivy ! What, all in the dark, or 
nearly so?” she exclaimed. “You really must 
hurry alovg, my dear, We are dinivg 4 litile 
earlier than usval this evening ; for Ludovic baa 
got back from town as hungry as the proverbial 
hunter. Come!” cried Cynthia, bustling about 
in her lovely sheeny robe, “lei us shed a little 
more light upon the scene. You cannot see to 
dress in the dark, Ivy.” 

Speaking, she trailed to and fro, and lighted 
the wax-candles in both rooms, 

“ There,” said Cynthia ; “and now look alive, 
my dear!” 

Ivy meanwhile had returned to her sofa. 

“My head aches badly, Oynthia,” she said in 
a pleading tone, “ Please don't ask me to join 
you at dinner, I-—I cannot come down this 
evening.” 

Cynthia looked at her friend quickly, and not 
without vexation, And Ivy fancied that Cynthia 
knew she was not speaking the exact truth, 

“Ivy, dear,” said the young Countess, “ this 
is tiresome of you; for Mr, Falconer dines and 
sleeps to-night at Valley Grange-——” 

"You have invited him to stay!” ejaculate 
Ivy involuntarily. 

“Certainly I have,” replied Cynthia, “ Why 
not, pray? He mostly stays the night bere when 
he comes to dine.” 

“Well, I cannot see him—yet,” said Ivy, 
querulouely, 

“T suppose—nay, I hope—that you will be 
well enough to come down by-and-by? ‘A cup 
of tea in the drawing-room, dear Ivy, may cure 
the headache,” remarked Cynthia gravely. 

“If you do not mind, I should like the tea— 
here—now, Cyuthia,” Ivy suggested meekly. 

“Of course, But you must bave some dinner 
too, I shall send Nanette up with it,” declared 
Lady Exe promptly. 

“Oh, Cynthia!” Ivy cried, petulantiy, “do 
you not comprehend, or will you not? My head 
is bad—really bad. How can one eat dinner 
with a bad nervous headache?” 

" One cannot, I know, with some nervous hend- 
aches,” answered the Countess, dryly. ‘I 
scarcely understood, deur Ivy, that yours was of 
that inconvenient kind.” 

“ Well, it is ; and tea, I assure you, is all that 
I want ; so please send up nothing besides,” Ivy 
told her wearily. 

Cynthia was shrewd—occasionally, perhspe, 
too shrewd—and it was difficult at any time to 
hoodwink her. 

She laughed pleasantly as she turned to go 
saying,— 

“Oh, very well! Nevertheicss ib won't do to 
have you shutting yourself up here to starve. 
Recollect that you are an invalid, and want feed- 
ing up and looking after.” 

With that she went; and Ivy fancied she was 
left in peace. But the next moment Cyntbia 
popped her fair head into the room again, to 


“ Be sure you come down presently if you car 
Perhaps when the young men have got rid of me 
J may run up and fetch you, myself.” 

She smiled ; nodded brightly ; and then she 
really did go. 

Cynthia's visit had thoroughly dispelled Ivy's 
physical languor. She could no longer lie paseive, 
nursiug ber sombre thoughts, 

Nanette, too, the Countess’s own maid, had 
appeared with the tea, It was very good, and 
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very atrong, sud it had refreshed and cleared the 
brain of Ivy, bestirriog it to increased activity. 

She rose, Javed her hot forehead and hands in 
some toilet-vinegar aud water, and began to pace 
restlesasly from one room to the other, 

The house seemed unusually quiet; by this 
time, Ivy thought, they must be shat in the 
dining-room.. 

She went to one of the windows and looked 
out. The dosk of the spring .evening bad 
deepened to an amethyst g'oom. The sward of 
the park was silvered lightly with dew. The 
young moon, pale as a primrose, was rising above 
the ragged black plantation which hid from Ivy's 
gaze the village church of Valley. 

To-day she had had no opportunity of going to 
the churchyard ; and seldom, since she had been 
living in Lord Exe’s house, had a day gone by 
without her visiting—alone, but carrying with 
her beautiful flowers from the Valley Grange 
conservatories—the little grave of her loat lad 
Derrick, 

t was late—true. 

But she could very well go at this hour; no 
one would molest ber ; the groun is were strictly 
private 

Nor would she be missed by snyone, Ivy told 
herself. And she could ersily get. back to the 
house and upstairs again before her friend the 
Cc a had quitted the diuing-rc om, 

» Ivy, wrapping herself in a long black-silk 
ck om: which was lined with meniver, hood and 
ali, atarte] cuietly on her errand, 


(To be continued. 








A SISTER’S REVENGE. 


—tii-— 
CHAPTER XX 


“T am very grateful to you for the service you 
have rendered to my little sister,” said Duacan 
extendivg his hand to the little veiled figure 
standing in the shade of the oran ;ve-trees, “ Allow 
me to thank you for it.” 

Poor Madge ! she dared not epeak jest the tones 
of her voice should betray her identity. 

‘“T must for evermore be 22 one dead to bim,” 
she whispered to ber wildly healing heart. 

Duncan wondered why the little, fluttering 
fingers dropped so quickly frou his clasp; he 
thought he heard a atifled sigh. 

The slight, delicate form looked strangely 
fawiliar, yet he could see it was neither Connie, 
Myra, nor Blanche. 

She bowed her head with a few low-murmured 
words he searcely caught, and the next inatant 
the little figure was lost to sight in the darkness 
bey yd. 

Who was that, Molly?” he asked, scarcely 
knowing what prompted the quate. 

Alas! for-the memory of childhood, poor little 
Molly had quite forgotten ! 

‘*Tt is ao stupid of me to forget, but when I 
see er again I sholl ask her name and try and 
remember it.” 

it is of no consequence,” said Duncan, raising 
the little figure in his arms and bearivg it quickly 
up the gravelled path to the house, 

As he neared the house Duncan observed there 
was a great confusion among the servants. There 
was a low murmur of voices, and lights moving 
to aud fro, 


* What ia the matter, Parsons }” cried Duncan 


anxiously of the servant who came out to meet 
him. 

“Mrs, Field is very ili, sir,” he answered 
gravely. “It is a paralytic etroke, the doctor 
eays. We could not find you, so we gent for Dr. 
Hevyaard at once,” 


lv seemed but a moment since he had parted | 
mother, in the gathering twilight, to 


from his 
search for Molly } 


His mother very il! Dear Heaven, be could 


ely realize it! 

Yh, or me to mother, 
Molly, clinging to him piteous 
—it cannot * true; take me to b hie, Duncan, 


ey: can,” 


cried 
“Oh, it cannot | are iu you, my only son. 


The sound of hushed weeping fell upon his 
ears, and seemed to bring to him a sense of what 
was happenirg. 

Like one in a dream he hurried along the 
corridor toward his mother’s boudoir, He beard 
his mother’s voice calling for him. 

“ Where is my son ?” she moaned. 

He opened the door quickly and went in, Her 
dark ey+s opened feebly as Duncan entered, and 
ehe held out her arms to him. 

“Oh, my son! my son!” she cried; “ thank 
Heaven you are here.” 

She clung to him, weeping bitterly. It was 
the firet time he had ever seen tears in his 
mother’s eyes, and he was touched beyond words, 

“It may not be as bad as you thiok, mother,” 
he said; “there is always hope while there is 
life.”’ 

She raised her face to her son's, and he saw 
there was @ curious whiteness upon it. 

The large, magnificent room was quite in 
shadow ; soft shadows filled the corners; the 
white statuettes gleamed in the darkness ; one 
blind was half drawn, and through it came the 
soft, sweet moonlight, 

A large vight-lamp stood vpon the table, but 
it was carefully-shaded. 

Paint glimmers of light fell upon the bed, 
with its costly velvet hangings, aad on the white, 
drawn face that lay on the pillows, with the 

shadow of death stealing softly over it—the 
faint, filmy look that com Ly into the eyes 
that death has begun to dar 

His mother had never been ‘Guiinindiite ; she 
had never cared for many caresses ; but now her 
son’s love seemed her only comfort, 

“ Duncan,” she said, clinging clore to him, “I 
feel that I amdying. Send them all away—my 
hours are numbered—a mist rises before my face, 
; Duncan, Oh, dear Heaven! I cannot eee you— 
ly have loat my sight—my eyes grow dim.” 
te cry came from Duncan's lips. 

“* Mother, dear mother | "he cried, “there is 
| no pain in this world I would not undergo for 
| your dear enke!” he cried, kissing the stiffening 
li 





ps. 
She laid her hands on the handsome head bent 
before her. 

“ Heaven bless you, my son,” she murmured, 
“Oh, Duncan, my hope and my trust are in you,” 
she wailed. ‘Comfort me, calm me—l have 
suffered eo much. I have one last. dying request 
to make of you, my son, You will grant my 
prayer, Duncan? Surely Heaven would not let 
you refuse my last request }” 

Duncan clasped her in his arms. This was his 
lady-mother, whose proud, calm, serene manner 
had always been perfect, whose fair, proud face 
had never been stained with tears, whose lips 
had never been parted with sighs or worn with 
entreaties. 

Ib was so new to him, so terrible ia its novelty, 
he could hardly understand it. He threw his 
arms around her, and clasped her closely to his 
breast. 

“My dearest mother,” he cried, “ you know I 
would die for you if my death would’ benefit you. 
Why do you doubt my willinguess to obey your 
wishes, whatever they may be} Whatever I can 
do to comfort you I will surely do it, mother.” 

“‘ Heaven bless you, Duncan,” she cried, feebly 
caressing his face and his hands, “ You make 
death a thousand-fold more easy to bear, my 
darling, only son!” 

‘My dear sir,” said the doctor, bending over 
him gently, “I must remind you your mother’s 
life hangs on a thread. The least excitement, the 

least agitation, and she will be dead. No matter 
what she may say to you, listen and accede.” 
Duncan bent down and kissed the pale, agitated 
face un the pillow. 
“I will be careful of my dearest - mother, 
| Surely you may trust me,” he said. 

“TI do,” replied the doctor, gravely. “ Your 
mother’s life, for the present, lies in your hands.” 

"Is it true, Duncan, that I must die#” she 
gar pe i, 

The look of anguish on his face answered her. 

* Duncan,” she whispered, clinging like a child 
to his strong white hands, “ my hope and trust 
I am going to put your 

I beseech you to asy 





i love to the test, my boy. 





* Yes’ to the eat ogy or rch apabegyaa coh 
Heaven, knows, I would not mention it 
now, but I am dying—yes, dying, Duncan.” 

“ You need not doubt it, mother,” he replied, 
earnestly. “I cannot refuse anything you may 
ask. Why should 11” 

Bat, as he spoke, he had not the faintest idea 


‘of what he would be asked to. do, Ae he epoke 


his eyes cavght the gleam of the 
through the window, and his Kee Rermss 
for one moment to the beloved face he had seen 


in the moonlight, and how fair and innocent thas 
face wae as they parted on the night they were 


married ! 
The picture of that lonely young girl-wife, going 
home by herself, t tears to his eyes. 


“Was there ever a fate so cruel?” he said te 
— * Who ever lost a wife on his wedding: 
day ’ ue 

Surely there had never been a love-dream #0 
sweet, so passionate, or so bright as hie, Surely 
there had never been one #0 = broken, 

Poor little Madge—his wife—lying cold and 
still in death! And now his mother was to be 
taken from him. 

The feeble of his mother’s hands re- 
called his wanteries thoughts. 

“ Listen, Duncan,” she _ whispered, faintly, 
“my moments are precious.” 

He felt his er ‘3 arms clasp closely round 
his neck. 

“ Go on, mother,” he said, gently, 

* Dancan, my son,” she whispered, gasping, “ I 
could not die and leave the words unspoken, I 
want my race to live for generations after me. 
Your poor little Jame sister wil] go unmarried to 
ar rd go ; and now all rests with you, my only 

You understand me, Duncan; you know 
the last request I have to ask.” 

For the first time a cry came to Dunean’s lips ; 
her words pierced like a sword, 

“ Surely, mother, you do not mean—you do nob 
think I could ever-——-” 

The very horror of the thought seemed to 
completely unman him, 

"You will marry again,” she interrupted, 
finishing the sentence he could nod utter, 
“Remember, she whom you loved ia dead. I 
would not bave asked this for long years te come, 
but I am dying—I must speak now.” 

" Good Heavens, mother!” he cried out in. 
agony, “ask anything butthat. My heart is torn 
and bleeding ; have pity on me—have pity }” 

Great drops of agony started on hie brow ; his 
whole frame shook with agitation, 

He tried to collect himself, to gather his 
seattered thoughts, to realise the ful! import of 
the words his mother had spoken. 

Marry again! Heaven pity him! How could 
he harbour euch a thought for a single instant, 
whea he thought of the pale, cold face of little 
Madge—-hie fair young bride—whom he so madly 
loved, lying pale and still in deatb, like a broken 
lily, down in the dark, bottomless pit which never 
yielded up ite terrible secrets ! 

‘* Duncan,” wailed his mother, feebly, gazing 
into his eyes with a suspense heart-b to 
witness, ‘* don’t refuse me this the first prayer I 
had ever made, If you mean to refuse, it would 
be kinder far to plunge a dagger into my heart 
and let me die at once. You cannot refuse.” 
Oue trembling hand she laid on his breast, and 
with the other caressed his face. ‘‘ You are good 
and gentile of heart, Duncan ; the prayers of your 
dyiog mother will touch you, Answer me, my 
son ; tell me my proud old race shall not die with 
you, and I will rest calmly in yaa grave.” 

The cold night-wind faaned his pallid brow, 
and the blood coursed through his veins like 
molten lead. He saw the tears coursing dowao 
her pale, withered cheeks. Ah, waa it brave to 
epeak the words which must bring despair and 
death to her? Was it filial to send his mother 
to her grave with sorrow aod sadness in her heart ? 
Could he thrust aside his mother’s loving arms 
and resist her dying er? Heaven direct 
him ! he was sorely tried. 

‘Comfort me, Dunean,” she whispered ; 
“think of how I have loved you since you were a 
little child ; how I used to kiss your rosy little 


face aod dream what your fatare would be like. 
lé comes back to me now while I plead to you 
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with my fast-fleeting breath. Ob, answer me, 
ey 


All the love and tenderness of the young man’s 
impulsive heart wes stirred by the words. Never 
wasa man so fearfully tried. Duncan's hand- 
some face had grown white with emotion ; deep 
ehadows came into his eyes. Ab, what could it 
matter now! His hopes were dead, hia heart 
crushed, os how could he consent ? 

“Oh, Heaven, Duncan!” she cried, “ what 
does that look on your face mean?! What is 


The look of terror on her face seemed to force 
the mad words from his lips, the magnetic gaze 
seemed to hold him spellbound, He bent over 
his mother and laid his fresh young face on the 
cold, white face of his dying mother. 

* Promise me, Duncan,” she whis 

“I premise, mother!” he cri “ Heaven 
help me; if i€ will make your last moment 

2 . t ” 


! 

* Heaven bless you, my noble son,” whispered 
the quivering voice, ‘ You have taken the bitter 
sting from death, and filled my heart with 
gratitude. Some day you will thank me for it, 
Duncan.” 

They were uttered! Oh, fatal words! Poor 
Dancan, wedded and parted, his love-dream 
broken, how little he knew of the bitter grief 
which was to accrue from that promise wrung 
from his white lips ! 

Like one in a dream he heard her murmur the 
name of Lena Stanton, Tae power, of speech 
seemed denied him; he knew what she meant, 
He bowed his head on her cold hands. 

“I have no heart to give her,” he asid, 
brokenly. “ My heart is with Madge, my sweet 
little lost love |” 

Poor Dancav ! how little he knew Madge was 
at that self-same moment watching with beating 
heart the faint light of bis window through the 
branches of the trees, 

Madge, whom he mourned as dead—dead to 
him for ever, shut out from hia life by the rash 
words of that fatally cruel promise. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ons thought only was uppermost in Madge’s 
mind as ahe sped swiftly down the flower-bordered 
path in the moonlight, away from the husband 
who was atill so dear to her. 

“ He did not recognise me!” she panted, in a 
quivering voive. ‘ Would he have cursed me, I 
‘wonder, he known it was I?” 

Down went the little figure on her knees in 
the grass, 

“Ob, dear, what shall I do?” she cried ont 
in sudden fright. ‘ How should I know she was 
his sister when [ told her my name!” 

_A twig brushed by some night-bird’s wing fell 
from the bough above her head, 

‘*He is coming to search for me," she whis- 
pered to herself, 

A tremor passed through her frame, the colour 
flashed into her cheeks and parted lips, and a 
etartied, wistful brightness crept into her blue 


eyes. 

Ah! there never could have been a love so 
sweetly trustful and child-like as little Madge’s 
pe! handsome Duncan, her husband in name 
only. Z 
- Poor, innocent little Madge, if she had walked 
straight back to him, crying out—“ Duncan, 
Duncan, see, I am Madge, your wife!” how 
— untold sorrow might have been spared 

r. ; 

Poor, lonely, heart-broken child-bride ! how 
waa she to know Duncan had bitterly repented 
and come back to claim her, alas! too late! how 
he mourned for her, refusing to be comforted, 
and how they forced him back from the edge of 
the treacherous shaft lest he should plunge head- 
long down its terrible depths ! 

Oh! if she had but known ail this ! 

If Dyecan had dropped down from the clouds 
she could not have been more startled and amazed 
at finding him in suck close proximity to her here 
in Scotiand. 





Sbe remembered he had spoken to her of his 
mother, as he clasped her to his heart out in the 
starlight of thgt never-to-be-forgotten night, 
whispering to her of the marriage which had 
been the dearest wish of hia mother’s heart, 

She remembered how she had hid her happy, 
rosy, blushing face on his breast, and asked him 
if he was quite sure he loved her better than 
Lena Stanton, the haughty, beautiful heiress. 

** Yes, my pretty little sweetheart, a thousand 
times better,” he bad replied, empbatically, hold- 
ing her off at ara’s length, and watched the 
heightened colour that surged over the dainty, 
dimpled. face so plainly discernible in the white, 
radiant starlight. 

Madge rested her head on one soft little hand, 
and gazed thoughtfully up at the brilliant stars 
that gemmed the heaveva above her. 

“Qh, if you had only warned me, litt!« stars,” 
she said. “‘I was so happy then ; and now life 
is so bitter.” 

A sudden impulse seized her, strong as her very 
life, to look upon his face again. 

“Then I would be content to live my weary 
life out uncomplainingly,” she said. 

Without intent or purpose she walked hurriedly 
back through the panay-bordered path she had 
so lately traversed. 

The grand old trees seemed to stretch their 
giant arme protectingly over her, as if to ward 
off ali harm. 

The night-wind fanned her fushed cheeks and 
tossed her golden curls against her wistful, tear- 
stained face, 

Noiselessly she crept up the wide graveiled path 
that led to his home--the home that should have 
been hers. 

Was it fancy ? She thought she heard Dun- 
can’s voice crying out,— 

* Madge, ray darling |” 

How pitifully her heart thrilled! Dear 
Heaven, if it had only been true. It wae only 
the murmur of the wind sighing among the 


trees. 

A light burned dimly in an upper window. 
Suddenly # shadow fell across the silken curtains. 
She knew but too well whose shadow it was. 

The proud, graceful poise of the handsome 
bead, and the line of the dark curls waving over 
the broad brow, could belong to no one but 
Duncan, 

There was naught but the pitying moonlight 
out there to see how pusssionately the poor little 
child-bride kissed the pale rose on which that 
shadow had fallen, and how she broke it from ita 
stem and placed it close to her beating heart— 
that lonely starved little heart, chilled by the 
withering frost of neglect, when life, love, and 
happiness should have been just bursting into 
bloom for her. 

“ Be said I had spoiled his life,” she sighed, 
leaning her pale face wearily. against the dark- 
green ivy vines. “ He must have meant I had 
come between him and Lena, Wiil he go back 
to her now that he thinks me dead!” 

One question alone puzzled her. Had Molly 
mentioned her name, and would he know it was 
she, whom everyone believed lying so cold and 
still in the fathomless pit. 

She could not tell. , 

“Tf I could but see Molly for a moment,” 
sho thought, “aud beseech her to keep my 
secret.” 

Molly had said her brother was soon going away 
again. 

“How could I bear it,” she asked herself 
piteously. 

It was not in human nature to see the young 
husband whom she loved eo well drifting so 
completely away from her, and still remain 
silent, 

“I will watch over him from afar; I will be 
his guardian angel; but I must remain as one 
dead to him forever,” she told herself. 

Afar off, out cn the dancing wioonlit waters, 
she saw a pleasure-boat gliding awi'tly over the 
rippling waves, 

he could hear merry laughter, gay, happy 
voices, and snatches of mirthful songs. Suddenly 
the baad struck up an old, familiar atrain. 

Poor little Madge leaned her head against the 
iron railing of the porch and listened to those 





cruel notes—the piece they played was “ Love's 
Young Dream.” 

Love's young dream! Ahi how cruelly hers 
had ended! She looked up at the fleecy white 
clouds above her, vaguely wonderivg why the 
love of one person made the earth a very paradise 
or a wilderness. 

As the gay, joyous music floated up toher, the 
words of the poet found echo in her heart in a 


p2ssionate appeal,-—- 


' No one could tell, for nobody know, 
Why love was made to gladden a few; 
And hearts that would forever be true, 
Go lone and starved the whole way through.” 


Oh! ih was such a blessed relief for her to 
watch that shadow! Duncan was pacing up and 
down the room now, his arms folded, and his 
head bent on his breast, 

Poor, patient little Madge, watching alone out 
in the starlight, was woudering if he was think- 
ing of her, 

No thought occurred to her of being dis- 
covered there with ler arms claaped around that 
marble pillar, watching so inteutly the shadow of 
that graceful, manly figure pacing to and fro, 

No thought occurred to her that a strange 
event was a6 that moment transpiring within 
those walls, or that something unusual was about 
te happen. 

How ehe longed to look upon hia face for just 
one brief moment. Wetrangement had not chilled 
her trustivg love, it had increased it, rather, 
tenfold. 

Surely it was not wrong to gaze upon that 
shadow—it was her husband’s 

In that one moment a wild, bitter thought 
swept across her heart. 

Did Duncan regret their marriage becauce she 
was poor, friendless, and ao orphan? Would it 
have been different if she bad been the heiress of 
Stanton Hall f 

She pitied herself for her utter loneliness. 
There was ac one to whom sbe could say one 
word of all that filled her heart, no face to kies, no 
heart to lean on; she was completely alone, 
And this was the hour in which her fate was 
being decided for her, 

There was no sympathy for her, whose isola- 
tion was 80 bitter. She thought of ali the 
heroines she had ever read of. Ah! no one could 
picture such a sad fate se was hers. 

A bright thought flashed across her lonely 
little heart. 

His mother is there,” she sighed. ‘Ah! if 
I were to go to her and cry out-—‘ Love me ! love 
me! [am your son’s wife |’ would she caet me 
from her? Ah, no, surely not ; a woman’s gentle 
hear’ beats in her breast, a woman's tender pity. 
I will plead to her on my knees to comfort me 
to show me some path out of the pitiful dark- 
neas. I could love her because she is his 
mother,” 

Madge drew her breath quickly; the colour 
glowed warmly on her cheek and lips; ehe 
wondered she had vot thought of thie before. 
Poor child, she meant to tell her all, and throw 
herself upon her mercy. 

Her pretty, soft blue eyes, tender with the 
light of love, were swimming in tears, The vain 
hope was struggling in her heart—Duncan’s 
mother might love her, because she worshipped 
her only son so dearly. 

Would she send her forth from that home that 
should have sheltered her, or would che clasp 
those little cold hands in Duucan’s strong white 
ones, a8 she explained to bim, as ouly a mother 
can, how eadly he had misjudged poor little 
Madge—his wife ? 

No wonder her heart throbbed pitifully as she 
stole silent!y across the shadewy porch, and, 
quivering from head to foot, touched the bell 
that echoed with reverberating sound through 
the long ball. 

*‘] would like to see Mra. Field,” she said, 
hesitatingly to the servant who answered her 
eummone. ‘* Please do not refuse me,” she said, 
pleadingly, clasping her little white bands; “TI 
must see her at ounce. It is a queation of life 
or death with me. Oh, cir, please do not refuse 
me, I must see her st onc:--and—all alone!” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


In the beavtiful drawing-room at Stanton Hall 


ex Lena Stanton, running her white, jewelled 
fingers lightly over the keyboard of a grand piano ; 
bub the music evidently failed to charm her. She 


arose and walked listlessiy toward the window, 
which opened out upon the wide, cool, rose- 
enibowered porch, 

‘ne sunshine giimmered on her amber-satin 
robe, and the white frostwork of lace at her 
throat, and vpon the dark, rich beauty of her 
southern face, 

* Miss Lena,” called Mrs, Martino, the house- 
keeper, entering the room, “there is a person 
downstairs who wishes to see gou, I have told 
her repeatedly it is an utter impossibility, you 
would not see her; but she declares she will not 

away until she does see you.” 

2a turns from the window with cold dis- 
cain, 

“You should know better than to deliver s 
meseage of this kind to me. How dare the 
ropertinent, presuming beggar insist upon seeing 
ne | Order the servants to put her out of the 
1086 at once,” 


"She is not young,” said the venerable houee- | 





A weary smile broke under his silver-white 
rooustache, 

‘You do not seem in a hurry to bid me 
welcome, Lena,” he said, grimly, throwing himself 
down into an easy-chair opposite her. “I 
congratulate myself upon having such an 
affectionate daughter.” 

Lena tossed aside her book with a yawn. 

* Of course I am glad to see you,” she replied, 
carelessly, “ but you cannot expect me to go into 
ecstasies over the event, like a child in pinafores 
tight. You ought to take it for granted that I'm 
glad you are beginning to see what utter folly it 
is to make auch a recluse of yourself.” 

He bit his lip in chagrin. As is usually the 
cave with invalids he was at times inclined to be 
decidedly irritable, as was the case just now, 

“It is you who have driven me to seek the 
seclusion of my own apartments, to be out of 
sight and hearing of the house full of simpering 
idiote you insist upon keeping about you," he 
cried, angrily. ‘I came back to Stanton Hall 
for peace anirest. DolIgetit? No.” 

“That is not my fault,” she answered, serenely. 
“ You do not mingle with the gueete. I had no 
idea they could annoy you.” 

** Well don’t you suppose I have eyes and ears, 


keeper, “and i thought, if you only would-———” | even if I do not mingle with the chattering mag- 


Your opinion was not called for, Mrs. 


pies you fill the house with? Why, I can never 


Martin,” returned tha heiress, pointing haughtily | take a ramble in the grounds of an evening with- 


toward the door, 

“IT beg your pardon,” the houwstkeeper made 
answer, “but the poor creature begged co hard 
to see you 1 did feel a little sorry for her.” 

" This does aot interest me, Mra, Martin,” said 
Lena, turning toward the window, and indicating 
(be conversstion was at an oend-—-“ not iu the 
least,” 

" Heaven pity you, you stony- hearted creature,” 
murmured the sympathetic old lady to herself as 
the door closed between them. ‘One word 
wouldn't have cost you much, Wea 
it's tmaighty little comfort poor 
i You are no more like the bonny race 
of Stantons than a raven is like a white dove.’ 
And the poor old lady walked slowly back to 
the dark-robed figure so eagerly awaiting her in 
the hall 

“There was no use in going to my young 
mistress ; I knew she would not see you. But I 
suppose you are satisfied now,’ 

“She utterly refuses to see mie, does she,’ 
asked the woman in av agitated voice, “ when you 
told her 1 wished to sce her particuiarly }” 

The housekeeper shook her head, 

“When Migs Lena once makes up her mind to 
a thing, no power on earth can change he 
she said ; “and eheis determined ehe won't see 
you, 0 you may as well consider that the end of 
at. 

Without another word the stranger turned and 
walked elowly dowa the path and away from 
Stanton Hal. 

* Fool that I was!” she muttered through her 
cinched teeth. “I might have foreseen this. But 
I will haunt the place day and night until I see 
you, proud heiress of Stanton Hall, We shall see 
——time will tell.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Martin, the housekeeper, was 
staring afier her with wondering eyes, 

“*T have heard that voice and seen that face 
somewhere,” she ruminated, thoughtfully ; ™ but 
where--where? There seoms to be strange leaks 
in this brain of mine—I cannot remember,” 

A heavy, halting step passed the door, and 
stopped there, 

*“ What did that woman want, Mra, Martin ?” 

She started abruptly from ber reverie, and 

eplied, hesitatingly,-— 

“She wanted to see Miss Lena, sir.” 

“Was Lena so busily engaged she could not 
spare that poor creajure a moment or so!” he 
inquired, irritably. ‘* Where is she /” 

In the parlour, sir.” 

With alow, feeble steps, more from weakness 
than age, Miles Stanton walked slowly down the 
Lo the parlour, 
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ven knows, | 
old master takes | 





mind,” | 








out stumbling upon a dozen or more pairs of 
simpering lovers at every turn. I like darkness 
and quiet. Night after night I find the grounds 
strung up with these Chinese lanterns, and i can- 
nob even sleep in my bed ab night for the eternal 
brass bands ; and in the daytime not a moment's 
quiet do I get owing to these infernal sonatas and 
screeching trills of the piano. I tell you plainly, 
I shall nob stand this thing a day longer. I am 
master of Stanton Hall yet, and while | live I 
shall have things iy own way. After I die you 
can turn it inte pandemonium, for all I care.” 
Lena, spurred on by opposition, beginning to 
lose ber temper, flashed her large dark eyes upon 


| him eurprised)y. 


“TY am sure 1 do not mean to make a hermit of 
myself because you are too old to enjoy the 
brightness of youth,” she flashed oud defiantly ; 
‘end you ought not to expect it—it is mean and 
contemptible of you.” 

“Jena!” echoed Miles Stanton, in astonish- 
ment, his noble face growing white and stern with 
suppressed excitement, “ not another word!” 

Lena tossed her head contemptuously. When 
ace her temper arose it was quite ae impossible 
to check it as it was when she was a wilful, 
revengeful apoiled child, 

“ Another man as rich as you are would have 
taken his daughter to London for a season, and 
in the summer to the country--somewhere, any- 
where, away from the detestable monotonous 
country. When you die, I shall have them all 
set on fire.” 

* Lenal” he cried, hoarsely, rising to his feet 
and drawing his stately, commanding figure to 
its full height, ‘I will not brook such language 
from a child who should at least yield me 
obedience, if not love. You are not the heiress 
of Stanton Hall yet, and you never may be, If 
I thought you really contemplated laying waste 
these waving fields that have been my pride for 
long years—and my father’s before me—I would 
will it to an atter stranger, eo help me Heaven.” 

Were his words prophetic? How little she 
knew the echo of these words were doomed to 
ring for all time down the corridors of her life! 
How little we know what is io store for us ! 

“JT am your only child,” said Lena, haughtily ; 
‘you would nob rob me of my birthright, I 
shall be forced te submit to r pleasure— 
while you are here, but, thank ian the time 
ie nob far distant when I shall be able to do as 
I please. ‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding sure,’” she quoted, 
saucily 

“Thank Heaven the time is not far distant 
when { shall be able to do as I please,” He 
repeated the words slowly after her, each one 


It was seldom he left bis own apartments of | sinking into his heart like a poisoned arrow. 


late, yot Lena never raised her superb eyes from 


the book of engravings which lay on her lap as he 


eatered the room 


“So you would thank Heaven for my death, 
would you?” he cied, with passion rising to 
® white heat. ‘‘ Well, this is no better than 





I could expect from the daughter—of such a 
mother.” 

He had never intended speaking those words ; 

but she goaded him on to it with her taunting, 
ecornfu! amile, reminding him so bitterly of the 
one great error of his past life, 
* He was little like the kind, courteous master 
of Stanton Hall, whom none named but to praise, 
as he stood there watching the immova ile face of 
his daughter, All the bitterness of his nature 
was rocked by passion, No look of pain or 
anguish touched the dark beauty of thatsouthern 
face at the mention of her mother’s name. 


“You have spoken well,” she said. “I am 
her child, You —_ of love,” she cried, con- 
tempsuously, ‘Have you not told me, a 


thousand times, you never cared for my mother ? 
How, then, could I expect you to care for me ? 
Have you nob cried oui unceasingly for the 
golden-haired young wife and the babe you lost, 
and that you wished Heaven had taken you too ? 
Did I ever hear my mother’s name upoa your 
lips except with a sneer? Do You expect these 
things would make that mother's child more fond 
of you, were you twenty times my father?” 

She stood up before him, proudly defiant, like 
a beautiful tragedy queen, the sunlight slanting 
on her amber satin robe, on the long, dark, silken 
curls fastened with a ruby star, and on the deep 
crimson-hearted passion-roses that quivered on 
her heaving breast. ‘There was not one feature 
of that gloriously dark face that redembled the 
proud, cold man sitting opposite her. 

He knew all she had said was quite true. He 
had tried so hard to love this beautiful queenly 

irl from her infancy up. He was tender of 
eart, onest and true; but an insurmountable 
barrier seemed ever between them ; each year 
found them further apart. 

Miles Stanton lived over again in those few 
moments the terrible folly that bad cursed his 
youth, as he watched the passionate face before 
him, 

“ Youth ia blind, and will not see,” had been 
too bitterly true with him. It was in his college 
days, when the world seemed all gaiety, youthand 
sunshine to him, he first met the beautiful face 
that was to darken all his after life. He was 
young and impulsive; he thought it was love 
that filled hie heard for the beautifal stranger 
who appeared alone and friendless in that litile 
college town. 

He never once asked who or what she was, or 
from whence she came, this beautiful creature 
with the large, dark, dreamy eyes that thrilled 
his heart into love. She carried the town by 
atorm; every young man at the college. was 
deeply, desperately ia love, But Miles, the 
bandsomest and wealthiest of them all, thought 
what a lark it would be to steal a march on them 
all by marrying the dark-eyed beauty then and 
there, 

He not only thought it, bub executed it; but 
it was not the lark that he thought it was 4 
to be, For one short happy week he lived in a 
fool’s paradise, then a change came over the 
spirit of his dreams. In that one week she had 
spent his year’s income and all the money he 
could borrow, then petulantly left him in anger. 

For two long years he never looked upon her 
face. One stormy night she returned quite un- 
expectedly at Stanton Hall, bringing with her 
their little child Lena, and, placing ber in her 
father’s arms, bitter recriminations followed. 
Bitterly Miles Stanton repented the terrible 
mistake of his youth, that hasty marriage, 

When the morning light dawned he took his 
wife and child from Stanton Hall—took them 
abroad. What did it matter to him where they 
went? Life was the same to him in one part 
of the world as another. For a year they led o 
weary life. Heaven only knew how weary he 
was of the woman the law called his wife ! 

One night, in a desperate fit of anger, she 
threw herself into the sea; her body was never 
recovered, Then the master of Stantom Hall 
returned with his child, 2 sadder and wiser man. 

But the bitterest drop in his cup had been 
added last. The golden-haired young wife, the 
sweet woman whom he had creda last, was 
taken from him; even her little child, the 
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on ms ed that fair young mother, bad nob been 
2. 


How strange it was such a passionate yearning 

em over him when he thought of his 
1 

When he saw a fair, golden-haired young girl, 
4 eyes of blue, the pain in his heart almost 
stified him. Some unaccountable fate 
urged him to ever seek for that one face even in 
the midst of crowds. 

It was a mad, foolish fancy, yet it wae the one 
consolation of Miles Stanton’s weary, tempest- 


life. 

No wonder he set his teeth hard together as he 
listened to the cold words of the proud, peerless 
beauty before him, who bore every lineament of 
her mother’s dark, fatal beauty—this daughter 
who scornfully spoke of the hour when he 
should die as of some happy, long looked-for 
event, 

Those waving corn-fields that stretched out 
on all aides as far as the eye could reach, like a 
waving feld of snow, laid waste beneath the fire 
fiend’s scorching breath ! Never—never ! 

Then and there the proud, self-conscious young 
heiress lost all chance of reigning queen, by fair 
means, at Stanton Hall, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THe servant who opened the door for Madge 
looked earnestly at the fair, pleading young face, 
framed in rings of golden hair, so pure and 
spirituelle that it looked like an angel’s with the 
soft moonlight falling on it, 

“You will not refuse me,” she repeated 
ee o T must speak to Mra. Field.” 

“ You have come too late,” he replied,’gently ; 
“Mr, Field is dead.” ee 

man never forgot the despairing look of 
horror that deepened in the childish blue eyes 
raised to his, 

“ Dancan’s mother dead |” she repeated slowly, 
wondering if she had heard aright. “Oh, my 
poor Duncan, my poor Duncan.” 

How she longed to go to him and comfort him 
in that terrible hour. Put ehe dared not intrude 
upon him, 

“If there is any message you would like to 
jeave,” said the kind-hearted footman, “ I will 
take it to Mr. Duncan.” 

“ No,” said Madge, shaking her head, ‘I have 
no message to leave ; perhaps I will come again— 
= thie fs all over,” she made answer hesitat- 

gly. 

Her brain was in a whirl; she wanted to get 
away all by herself to think. f 

“Please don’) say anyone was here,” she 
said, quickly. “I—I don’t want anyone to 
know.” 


The aweet, plaintive voice, as sweet as the 
Paster note of a forest bird, went straight to hia 

eart, 

Whatever the mission of this beautiful, mys- 
terious visitor, he would certainly respect her 
wishes, ’ 

“T shall not mention it if you do not wish it,” 
he said, 

“Thank you,” she replied, simply ; “ you are 
very kind. My life seems made up of disap- 
pointments,” she continued, as she walked 
slowly home under the. restless, sighing branches. 
_ Tt seemed so indeed. She was so young and 
inexperienced to be thrown entirely upon the 
cold, pitiless world--cut off a0 entirely from all 
human sympathy. 

She entered the house unobserved. Connie— 
bright, merry, dashing Connie—was singing like 
a lark in the drawing-room, making the old house 
echo with her bright young voice, 

‘* How happy she is,” thought Madge wistfully, 
“She has home, friends, and love, while I have 
nothing that makes life worth the living,” 

Like a shadow she flitted on through the dim 
shadowy hall toward her own little room, She 
saw Myra’s door was ajar as sbhe passed it, and 
the sound of her own name caused her to pause 
voluntarily. 


to pause. How 


quietly, with no desire to know what was beiog 
said of themeelves, when they heard their own 
names mentioned in such a sneering manuer f 


“Tam sure I don’t like it,” Myra was saying, 
spitefully. “It is an shamo allowing 
Madge Meadows to remain here. Uncle Jasper 
was a mean old thing to send ber here, where 
there were three marriageable young ladies. I 
tell r. he did it out of pure spite.” 

“I believe it,” answered Blanche spiritedly. 
“All my admirers hint for an introduction, gr 
ask for it outright,” 

“What do you tell them,” questions Myra, 


rly, 

“Tell thom ! Why, I look exceedingly sur- 
prised, aud reply—‘I do not kaow to whom you 
refer. We have no company at the house just 
now.” ‘I mean that beautiful, golden-haired 
little fairy, with the rosy cheeks and large blue 
eyes, if not your guest, may I ask who she is?’ 
Tam certainly compelled to answer so direct a 
thrust,” continued Blanche, angrily ; “and I ask 
in wel!-feigned eurprise—‘ Surely you don’t. mean 
Madge Meadows, my mother’s paid companion ¢” 

“What do they say to that?” asked Myra, 
laughing heartily ot her elder sister's ingenuity, 
and tossing her ay gy until every curl 
threatened to tumble down, “ That settles it, 
deesn't ib?” 

“Mercy, no,” cried Blanche, raising her eye- 
brows ; “not a bit of it, The more I say against 
her—in a sweet way of course—the more they 
are determined to form her acquaintance.” 

“TI don’t see what everyone can see in that 
little pink-and-white baby-face of hers to rave 
over 80,” cried Myra, hotly. “I can’t imagine 
where in the world people see her. I have as 
much as told her she Was uot expected to come 
into the parlour or drawing-room when strangers 
were there, and what do you suppose she said }” 

“ Cried, ” said Blanche, yawning. 

“She did nothing of the kind,” retorted 
Myra, “She seized my hand and said—' Oh, 
Mies Myra, that is very kind of you indeed, I 
thank you ever so much,” 

“Pehaw,” cried Blanche, coutemptuonsly. 
“That was a trick to make you believe she did 
not wand to be observed by our guests. She is a 
aly, designing little cresture, with her pretty 
face and soft, childish ways.” 

* But there is one point that seriously troubles 
me,” said Myra, fastening the pink eatin bow on 
her tiny slipper more securely, and breaking off 
the thread with a nervous twitch “I am 
seriously afraid, if Duncan were to see her, that 
would be the end of our castle in the air. Madge 
Meadows has just the face to attract a handsome, 
debonair young fellow like Duncan.” 

You can depend upon it he shall never see 
her,” said Blanche, decidedly, ‘‘ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.’ 

“T have never been actually jealous of any one 
before,” said Myra, flushing furiously as she 
acknowledged the fact; “but that Madge has 
such a way of attracting psople toward her, they 
quite forget your presence when eho is around, 
‘When one rival leaves the field, another one is 
sure to come to the fore.’ That's a true saying,” 
said Myra, meditatively. “ You see, he did not 
marry the heiress of Stanton Hall, So he is still 
in the market, to be captured by some lucky 


“Well, if I am the lucky one, you must forgive 
me, Myra. All is fair in love and war, you know. 
Besides, his wealth is too tempting to let it slip 
quietly by without a struggle.” 

Before she could reply, Convie popped in 
through the long French window that opened 
out on the porch. 

“Ob, I'm so tired of hearing you two talk of 
Igvers and riches!” she cried, throwing herself 
down on the sofa. “I do hate to hear love 
weighed against riches, as if it were a purchasable 
article, According to your ideas, if a fellow waa 
worth a few thousands you would love him 
moderately ; but if he was worth half a million, 





It was very natural for — 
many are there who wo 


have passed on 





Madge certeinly meaut no harm by it ; she | 
paused, thoughtfully and curiously os anyone 
would have done. 


“ For shame {” cried Constance, in a hot fury. 


“T's an actual sin to talk in that way. If a 
handsome young man loves you, and you love 
him, why, you ought to marry him if he hadn't 
shilling in the world |” 

Myra and the worldly wise Blanche laughed at 
their youuger sister’s enthusiasm. 

‘* Now, there’s Duncan Field, for instance,” 
persisted Connie, absolutely refusing to be 
nilenced. ‘I would wager a box of the best kid 
gloves either one of you would marry him to- 
morrow, if he were to ask you, if he hado’t a 
penny in his pocket,” 

* Pshaw |” reiterated Myra, and Blanche mur- 
mured something about absurd ideas ; but uever- 
theless both sisters wore blushing furiously to the 
roots of their hair. They well knew io their 
hearts what she said was perfectly true. 

“ Conetance,” said Blanche, laying her hand 
cooxingly on the young rebel’s arm, “ Myra and [ 
want you to promise us agape’. 4 Come, now, 
consent that you will do as we wish, that’s a good 

“ How can I promise before I know what you 
want!” said Connie, petulantly. “You might 
want the man in the moon, after you've tried 
and failed to get his earthly brethren, for ai! I 
know! ” 

“Connie, you are actually absurd!” cried 
Blanche sharply. “This is merely a slight favour 
we wish you to do,” 

“Tf you warn her vot to doa thing, that is just 
what she will set her heart upon doing,” said 
Myra, significantly. 

By this time Connie's curiosity was well up. 

“Ycu may as well tell me, anyhow,” she said ; 
“for if you don’t, and I ever fiad out what it is, 
rl do my very worst, because you kept it from 

, 


“ Well,” said Myra, eagerly, “ we want you to 
promise us not to give Madge Meadows an intro- 
duction to Duncan Field.” 

A defiant look stole over Connie's mischievous 
face. 
“Tf he asks me, I’m to turn and walk off, or 
I'm to say, ‘No, sir, I am under etriet orders 
from my marriageable cisters not to,’ Is that 
what you mean ?”’ 

“Connie,” they both cried in chorus, “ don’t 
be unsisterly ; don’h put a stumbling-block in 
our path ; rather, remove it |” 

“J shall not bind niyself to such a promise!” 
criéd Connie. “You are tryiug to epoil my pet 
scheme. I believe you two are actually witches, 
and guessed it. What put it into your heads 
thao I had any such intentions?” ‘ 

“Then you were actually thinking of going 
against our interest in that way,” cried Myra, 
white to the very lips, “you insolent little 
minx |” 

“J don’t choose to remain in auch polite 
society,” said Connie, with mocking courtesy, 
skipping toward the door, “I may takea notion 
to write a little note to Mr. Duncan, inviting 
him over here to see our houaebold fairy, just as 
the spirit moves me.” 

This was really more than Myra’s warm temper 
could bear. She actually flew at the offending 
Connie in her rage ; but Connie was nimble of 
foot, and disappeared up the stairway, three steps 
at a bound. 

“What a vixen our Myra is growing to be !”’ 
she cried, panting, as she reached the bop step. 
She eaw a light in Madge’s room, and tappe 
quietly on the door. 

“Ts that you, Connie?” 
voice frota the pillows, 
“Yea,” replied Connie: ‘I'd like very much 
to come in. May It” 2 hee 
For answer Madge opened the door, but Connie 
stood quite still on the threehold, 

“ What's the matter, Madge ; have you beeu 
erying ?” she demanded, “ Why, your eyelids 
are red and swollen, and your eyes glow like stars. 
Has Myra or Bianche said anything cross to 
yout” she inquired, smoothing back the soft 
golden curls that cluatered round the white 
brow. 

“ No,” said Madge, choking down a hard sob ; 
‘only Iam very unhappy, Cocnie, and I fee! just 
—just as if everyone in the world hated me.” 


cried a smothered 





you could afford to him immensely,” 
“You have got a ble idea of the matter,” 
said Blanche, coolly, ‘ 


“ How long have you been up here?” asked 
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suspiciouely, fearing Madge had by 
overheard the late conversation down- 


Connie, 
chance 
stairs. 

* Quite au hour,” answered Madge, truthfully. 

“Then you did not hear what I was talking 
about downstairs, did you?” she inquired, 
anaiously, 

No,” said Madge ; “you were playing over a 
new waltz when I came upstaire,” 

“Oh,” said Connie, breathing freer, thinking 
to herself, “she has not heard what we said, | 
am thankful for that.” 

"You must nob talk like that, Madge,” she 
said, gaily, clasping her arms caressingly around 
the siender figure leaning against the casement. 
“I predict great things for you—wonderfol 
thivgs. Do not stard and louk st me so curiously, 
for I shall nob tell you anything else, for it is 
getting dangerously near a certain forbidden 
subject. You know you warned me not to talk 
to you of love or lovers. J intend to have a 
great surprise for you, That is all I’m going to 
tell you now,” 

Connie was almost frightened at the rapture 
that lighted up the beautiful face raised to her 
own. 

‘Hag anyone ealled for me, Connie!” she 
asked, piteowsly, ‘Ob, Connie, tell me quickly ! 
I have hoped against hope, almost afraid to 
indulge so sweet a dream. Has anyone inquired 
for ne?” 

Connie shook her head, sorely puzzled 

‘* Were you expecting anyone to call!” she 
asked, She saw the light die quickly out of the 
blue eyes and tha rich peach-like bloom from the 
delicate, dimpled cheeka, 
troubling you greatly, little Madge,” she said, 
“and I sympathise with you, even if I may not 
share your secret.” 

“ Everyone is so cold and so cruel to me, I 
think f should die if I were to lose your friend- 
ship, Connie,” she said, 

Uonnie held the girl’s soft white hand in 
hers. 


“You will never die, then, if you wait for thet | 


event to happen. When I like a person, I like 
him for all time, I never could pretend a friend- 
ship I did not feel. And I ssid to myself the 
first moment I eaw you: ‘What a sweet little 
fairy! I shall love her, I’m sure.’ ” 

** And do you love me?” asked Madge. 

“Yes,” said Connie; “my friendship is a 
lasting one, I could do almost anything for 
you.” 

She wondered why Madge took her face 
between her soft little palma and looked so 
earnestly down into her eyes, and kissed her lips 
repeated!y, 

Poor Madge! If she had only confided in 
Connie—reckless, impulsive, warm-hearted, sym- 
pathetic Connie, ir might have been better for 
her. 


“ 


No matter what you might hear of me in the 
future, no matter what fate might tempt me to 
lo, promise me, Connie, that you, of all the 
world, will believe in me, you wil] not lose your 
faith in me.” The sweet voice sounded hollow 
and uunatural, ‘‘ There are dark, pitiful secrets 
in many lives,” she said, ‘‘that drive one to the 
very verge of madness in one’s woe. If you love 
me, pray fur me, Connie, My feet are on the 
edge of a terrible precipice.’ 

In after years Connie never forgot the baunted 
look of despair that croesed the fair face of Madge 
Meadows as the words broke from her lips in a 
piteous cry. 

(70 be continued.) 





By an entirely new process a French chemist 
has made a new alcohol, which is absolutely pure. 
The following is said to be bis method: He 
sends a current of hydrogen gas through the 
fame of an electric arc formed between carbon 
rods. This produces acetylene, which combines 


vith nascent hydrogen, and yields ethylene. 
The last mentioned bydro-carbon absorbed in 
sulphuric acid makes sulphovinic acid, and 


mixing and boiling 


alcohol, 


with water finally produces 


“| know something is | 
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THE BANKER’S HEIRESS. 


—:0i—— 
(Continued from page 33.) 


May felt as if she could dispense with the 
relationship, She wondered what Marion w: uld 
siy could she know of that téte-a téte in the 
doctor’s consulting room—not yet six aionths’ 
old ; but the was a loyal, generous gi.J, and 
he resolved her cousin shovld never hear of 
Keith’s temporary breach of faith. 

“Te was only a momentary madness, even of 
pity, for my loneliness,” she thought. ‘ Marion 
ishis real choice. I was but a passing fancy. 
Well, I daresay they will be very happy ; but I 
would give worids if some lucky chance would 
take me away until after this wedding.” 

And the lucky chance actually came. 

To her intense surprise the morning’s post 
brought May a letter from Lady Merton, contain- 
ing a very warm invitation to her niece to spend 
the spring and eummer with her, and enter such 
society, under her auspices, as her recent mourn- 
ing permitted. 

May placed the letter in Mrs. Anderson's hands 
as soon as she could get her comfortably to her- 


self, 

* What shall I do!” 

Mrs, Anderson sighed, but she was not selfish, 

“T think you ought to go, May. Such eociety 
as Lady Merton offers you is your birthright. 
We shall mies you bitterly—more bitterly than 
ever wher Marion leaves us, but I think you ought 
to go,” kissing her, 

“It ia just that,” said May, impelled to confi- 
dence by that motherly caress, and knowing her 
regrets would be ascribed to Lord Carlyon and 
not to Keith Fostér. ‘‘ Marion is to be married 
soon ; she told me so, and I do not think I could 
bear to be at » wedding—not just yet,” 

‘*}t is only natural, dear. But you are very 
young ; I trusted time might have effaced Lord 
Carlyon’s image from your heart.” 

‘*T sball get over my trouble ‘in time,” said 


| gaid May, resolutely ; ‘* only I could not bear to 


be at a wedding or see a trousseau just yet; and 


' 


so, as Aunt Merton has asked me, I think I had 
better go. Only you and Uncle Charles won't 


| think me ungrateful ; I could not bear that.” 





* And you will come back 1” said Mra. Ander- 
son, @ little wistfully. “ But I fear not, May ; 
with your face you are not likely to be allowed 
to be our sunshine long.” 

“T will come back when the wedding is over,” 
said May, blithely, “ And now I must write to 
Aunt Merton.” 


‘ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lirrtzy did May even guess at what had 
prompted this invitation. Sir Cecil Graham had 
bub recenily returned to Eurupe ; the firat news 
that met him was of his cousin's losees and his 
daughter's sorrows. , 

Young, chivalrous, and energetic, the Baronet’s 
first etep was to seek out Lady Merton, and insist 
that she and her orphan niece should occupy 
Meadowview—at least for the present. 

Tn the meantime he placed the late Sir John’s 
affuirs in the hands of an able solicitor, who stated 
there waa not the least doubt that Mr. Mortimer 
had defrauded his partner's child, and that when 
legal proceedings were taken he would he only 
too thankful to disgorge his ill-gotten gains to 
save himself the disgrace of criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

But having set all this on foot Sir Cecil te: 
came posressed with a strong desire to see his 
young cousin, 

Even without the Graham estates he was a man 
of large wealth. And brilliant dreams of what 
might ensue from the meeting haunted the 
dowager and made her send that invitation to 
Clapham. 

A day or two in town and then Lady Merton 
confided her plans to May-—that delightful Sir 
Cecil had placed Meadowview at their dieposal— 
had positively begged her to go to it. 

May acquiesced languidly, A summer at her 


old home aust be dear to her under sny cireum- 
stances, And eo the midule of April found them 
located at Staines. 

Everything was as she had left it. Sir Coeil 
had made no alterations: the same 
waited on her, and with all their old respect. “4 

May felt aa if life had gone back a year, but for 
her father’s loss. But for the consciousness of 
that wedding soon to be she would have been 
happy. - 

She received very few letters from Clapham, 
and these contained hardly any alluston to the 
marriage. 

May little guessed the loving zeal, the careful 
apxiety with which her aunt and Marion avoided 
all reference to what so engrossed their thoughts, 

And then, when she had been at Meadowview 
three weeks—when she felt almost as if she had 
never left the sweet, sweet home-— one afternoon, 
when her aunt was out, the servant announced 
Sir Cecil Graham. 

With a strange hesitation she received the last 
representative of her house-—a tall, erect, soldierly- 
looking man—so young that his emile had almost 
a boyish gaiety—so frank and cordial that his 
manuer set her at ease directly. 

‘“T wanted to see you very much,” he began, 
after they had shaken hands, “I wish from my 
beart I had been in England in November,” 

“ You could not have saved papa.” 

“I might have lightened his anxieties ; at 
least I could have taken care of you. It seems, 
May (you'll let me call you that as we're cousins), 
Mortimer had been robbiug bim right and left 
for years. The money on which the scoundrel 
lives—what he has settled on his wife—is all 
your father’s,” 

“I bave managed without it,” said May, a 
little wearily. ‘'‘ People have been very good to 
me.” 


2. 

He swiled. 

“TI can believe that. But, May, as ‘your 
nearest relation on your father’s side, as head 
of the family, I cannot see you wronged,” 

* You would never speak to Mr, Mortimer !” 

“Speak to him!” laughed Sir Cecil. “ He 
wouldn’t care for that. I have sent my ree 
to him and given him his choice—a publi 
investigation and a criminal prosecution or 
restitution.” 

“How could he restore the money if he had 
settled it on his wife? Besides, hisdaughter———” 

“Yes,” interrupted the young baronet; “TI 
know money is not all of which that family 
have robbed you. I cannot undo that, but the 
money they must refund. No settlement ona 
wife—no portion to a daughter—could stand if 
the settlement or portion has to be paid with 
stolen money. And so, May, you will be some- 
what of an heirese after all, We have got back 
some ninety thousand pounds of your poor 
father’s capital, and it is safely invested in my 
name as your guardian and trustee.” 

May took the news of her wealth very 
easily. 

"You are a very young guardian |” 

“I am twenty-four! I mean to take good 
care of you, Miss May, I can aseure you,” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ And now you must make upyour mind where 
you wouit like to live, Shall I jend you Meadow- 
view for a few years? It seems a great deal 
moore yours than mine,” 

She shook ber head, 

‘You are very, very good to me! It has made 
me very happy coming here, and I should like to 
stay until the summer is over.” 

“ And then !’ 

“Then I will go back to Clapham,” 

In a few words she told him how she had been 
received there, and how generously kind they had 
been. 

He listeued attentively. 

“Yes, it would be mean to leave them alto- 
gether now; but you ought to have a season in . 
London every year. I daresay Lady Merton 
would arrange it.” 

In the month that followed Sir Cecil and his 
cousin were thrown a great deal together, and, 
long before it was over, the baronet had made u 
Lis mind that he could not spare her to go 





to Clapham, she must stay with him always 


Na 
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as his much-loved wife. But when he told his 
tale, when he pleaded for a favourable anewer, 
May buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. 

“Oh! Cecil, 1 am eo sorry; I never thought 
of this.” 

‘*But you will think of it now?” he urged. 
" You will not eend me away hopeless, May ?” 

_ “IT must!” 

“Yn time,” he pleaded; “when you have 
forgotten }” : 

* Listen,” she whispered; “I am not think- 
ing of Lord Carlyon; he was my girlish ideal, 
and when he shattered my esteem for him my 
love went too. When I was homeless, pennilese, 
someone asked me to be his wife for mere love's 
sake. I was mad with pride and wilfuiness, so I 
refused him. But, Cecil, for all that I loved 
, and I shall go down to my grave loving him 
still.” 

“You shall never regred your confidence, 
May,” he anawered, gravely; “and, dear, if 
you ever think differently, if it is ever of any use, 
will you send for me?” 

And she whispered “ Yes |” 

Is was impossible to hide from Lady Merton 
all that had happened, ard she would have 
been very angry but that she deemed it inex- 
pedient to quarrel with a young lady who was 
still an heiress; and so life was not quite so 
pleasant as it had been at Meadowview, and May 
waa very glad to write to Mrs, Anderson, and 
fix the let of July for her return to Clapham. 
The answer wes prompt and affectionate—they 
would be delighted to have her ; her uncle would 
meet her at V 

But it chanced that Mr, Anderson was un- 
usually busy, and chancing to run across Keith 
Foster, he begged him to go in hia stead. The 
physician did not quite like the errand, but his 
consulting hours were over, and he had no ex- 
cuse, 80 he agreed with the best grace he could 
muster, 

Tt was certainly a shock to May to see him 
waiting for her; but’she was too proud to be 
anything but composed. She pointed out her 
lsgzage in silence, and followed him to Mrs, 
Anderson's brougham, which had been sent from 
Ciapham. . 

“T hope Marion is well }” 

It was her first attempt at conversation. 

“Perfectly,” aud he smiled. “ We have most 
rapturous acoounts from them. I wish you had 
stayed to see my brother, Miss Graham ; I 
think you would admit he is wérthy even of 
Marion.” 

“Your brother I” 

“You surely knew that Marion married my 
brother Henry ?”’ he asked, in surprise. 

“I thought she had married you,” said Miss 
Graham, bluntly. 

“ May, you could not have thought that !” 

“I did,” persisted May, “You came to Clap- 
ham nearly every evening, and Marion always 
seemed delighted.” 

“Because she always hoped I should bring 
news. A sailor’s betrothed has an anxious 

va, 

May remembered Marion’s remark about her 
lover's profession, and understood it. 

“Well,” declared Miss Graham, “I daresay 
you think me very stupid, but Iam sure it was 
most natural to fancy you and Marion were en- 
gaged 3; you were always coming.” 

“J did not come to see Marion,” 

Well, you always devoted yourself to her!” 

“ Perhaps I was not allowed to devote myself 
‘o anyone else,” in a low, dangerous whisper. 
Then, in his natural voice, “ Have you enjoyed 
yourself ?” 

" Awfully |” 

“ And you are sorry to come back {” 

Bas be very glad to see my uncle and 
aunt. 

“ I suppose you will nob stay long ?” 

May was conveniently deaf. 

“We have not known each other very long,” 
said the doctor, gravely ; “and latterly 1 know 
sou have had no very kind thoughts of me ; but 
[ can never forget that we once seemed near 
each other, Surely, Miss Graham, you have 








puoisbed me enough for my presumption, and 
will accord me a friend’s privilege!” 

In her heart May wished he would repeat his 

umption. 

“ What is a friend’s privilege!” 

* To congratulate you on your engagement.” 

“Tam not engaged |” 

“ Sir Cecil Graham’s wishes are no secret.” 

“ Well, I ara not engaged to him ; and I don’t 
miud telling you that I never shall be ; there is 
no more chance of it than there is of your marry- 
ing my cousin Marion.” 

“You have taken good care to prevenb my 
marrying anyone,” he said, sadly. “Ob! May, 
what an idiot lam. I know you can be nothing 
to me, and yet the very thought that this en- 
gagement is not formed—that you pre still free-- 
makes me unutterably happy.” 

“Does it?” said May, demurely. “ Well I 
expect I shali be free all my life, Dr. Foster; if 
people cannot look over a mistake I shall cer- 
tuinly be free all my life.” 

o May j ”» 

“T am nothing to you,” she said, with a kind 
of choked sob in her voice; “ you said eo just 
now—-you know you did.” ; 

“ Yon are my heart’s best love!” he answered. 
“Tp esta with you whether you are the whole 
work\ to me, my darling.” 

“You can't expect me to beg your pardon for 
saying no,” said May, wilfully. “You know 
you can’t, and you are always unkind to me 
now.” 

“May, will you say ‘ Yee,’ now! Will you 
take away the ating of all the cruel things you 
have said to me by one touch of your lips ?” 

"TI don’t kaowy soe vered May. . “ You have 
made me vury ble; I have had to stay 
away from my heme all the summer just because 
I didn’t want to gw to your wedding.” 

““T shall never have a weddivg unless you are 
there. Then you really cared a little, May 1” 

“T cared agreat desl,” she whispered. And 
then and thers a great content filled Keith’s 
Aeart. 

They were married iivthe sutumn—in the 
bright September days ; snd long before that 
the Andersons had learned the true reason of 
May forsuking them because of Marion’s wedding. 

If you had only asked a question, you foolish 
child, we could have set everything right.” 

It was a very different wedding from the one 
planned a year ago, but very pretty one. 

May showed herself very superstitious—-nob 
even a bow of ribbon that had appeared in the 
oan trousseau would she suffer to make part of 


She wore a white silk dress with a string of 
pearls round her neck—pearls fit for o king's 
ransom, which Sir Cecil himself had collected 
during his travels in the Hast. 

The baronet came to the wedding a self-invi- 


ted guest, and claimed the right to give away 


the bride. 

One or two among the spectators guessed his 
secret and appreciated the generous motives that 
bronght him there. 

As May's guardian he had toexplain her wealth 
to her husband, and though Keith Foster never 
wished to marry an heiress, he owned it was but 
just that Sir John’s money should be restored to 
his only child. 

The Mortimers went down hill very rapidly. 
Oarefully as Sir Cecil kept the banker's secret 
it oozed out, and pecple gave the cold shoulder 
toa man who could rob his. benefactor’s only 


da. 

Dr. and Mrs. Foster mingle in fashionable 
circles when hie professional duties affurd him 
leisure for social pleasures ; and it is the opinion 
of the world at large that never was seen & hap- 
pier, wore devoted couple, 

Ere this, in the mazes of the dance, May has 
touched hands with Lord Carlyon ; ere this, ata 
flower-show, she has found herse/f in company 
with his unhappy, neglected wife ; aud at such 
moments a rush of thaukfulness das filled her 
heart that fortune’s frown saved her from the 
wretchedneas of Lady Carlyon’s fate. 

One regret she has, and one only. Her cousin 
Cecil, her husband’s devoted friend, their mos: 
frequent visitor, is still a bachelor, 





Ladies have smiled in vain upon him. Meadow- 
view and the Yorkshire. estates are still without. 
a mistrese, for the baronet hag never swerved’ 
from his firat choice. But for even this time- 
may hold a remedy. 

There is alittle girl in the Doctor's nursery 
with large, velvety brown eyes, aud bright, viva- 
cious spirits, who already recalls the May whom 
Lord Carlyon met in the gardens of Meadow- 
view, 

Wise people say that this child is destined to 
atone to Sir Cecil for the grief her mother inno- 
ceatly caused him, 

It may be 20, it may not, It lies in the future, 
for Keith's first-born is barely nine years old. 
Of course it would be a brilliant position for the 
little May ; but her parents have but one wish 
respecting their child—it is that, if she is ever 
married, she may, like her mother, be wedded 
for love only | 

(THs END.]} 








WHAT DO YOUNG MEN MARRY? 


—r0°-—~ 


Tus is a very important queztion, and weil 
deserving of profound attertion and a eeriour 
answer, Truly, marriage is so serious a matter 
that it is a pity any person should for 2 moment 
attempt to view it aa aught elee ; and, indeed, 
none but confirmed bachelors—who know not 
what marriage means—can ever do Fo, 

Joke about rheumatism, if you will ; jest on 
toothaches as you list ; be facetious in regard to 
your income-tax ; but eschew levity in speaking, 
Writing, or thinking on matrimony. Of all eerious 
subjects, place marriage at their head 

But if to marry is eo serious e business, the 
question, ‘* What do young men marry ?” is also 
important. Now, no doubt, many of our readers 
bave already answered that question in their own 
minds, or ab least come to the conclusion that it 
can be easily answered. 

Not so fast, my fair sir or madam. No, not 
“wives” certainly; for while a man cannot 
marry his grandmother, paternal or maternal, 
yet he cannot marry his wife. So have a litile 
patience and you will find that you are as com 
pletely at a loss for an answer to that question 
as I am myrelf, for sometimes we are fairly 
pvzzled to know what or for what young men 
marry. 

Again, then, what do young men marry! 1 
reply, anything, everything, the most extra- 
ordinury thing conceivable. For insiance, & 
friend of wine married acurl, Yes, a real cur! 
But Jet me tell you how it was, 

Smith, wy friend, went to a pien'c, ‘‘justs 
few frientls, you know.’ While thera he met 
Fanny P——. Fanny wore curls which, on this 
occasion, con'bs were ineffectual to confine ; espe- 
cially one ringle+, which waved in the breeze and 
danced with each zephyr that fanned her cheek. 
’Twas charming, So Smith glanced at it again 
and again, admived it, thought of it, and when 
he left her that evening, dreamt of it. 

But, alas ! he hed a rival, and what was woree, 
he was one of those careless, easy and good- 
uatured sort of men who are the most dis- 
agreeable of al) rivals, as they do not seem to be 
disconcerted by the appearance of another can- 
didaté on the field. 

Nothing would do him but he must make 
Smith his confidant, Smith endured all his oom- 
mendations of Faony with, under the circun- 
stances, praiseworthy patience, until one day the 
loquacious youth, after expatiating on her eyer, 
nose, mouth, lips, and other features, unfor- 
tunately introduced that particular curl, 

This was too much for Smith. He could have 
endured everything but that, He retired from 
the field, fortifying himself with the noble reac. 
lution : “Shall I succumb to a daughter of Eve 
—to a swiling face—to a glossy curl?’’ But in 
vain did he determine to banish all recollection 
of the past. Go where be would that curl accom- 
panied him. Jt waved in every tendril; it 
haunted him in his solitude, and he could not 
forget it in company ; it visited him, too, in hie. 
dreams, 
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His resolution failed. Again he courted it ; 
again he fell in love with it; and at last, 
shameful to relate, he married it, Fortunately, 
however, it happened to be attached to a nice, 
ueat, sensible girl, and the marriage did not 
turn out so bad as might be expected. 

Still the facb remains—-he married a curl ; and 
{ do believe that if that same curl had passed 
into the possession of some other persop, he 
would have worn his hair long, gone about with 
his hands in his pockets, sighed, hummed some 
sentimental tunes, and, in short, manifeated all 
the symptoms of unrequited affection. 

[n like manner I have known one young man 
to marry an eyo, another a lip, and a third allied 
himself to an eyebrow. 

The eye fortunately turned out a good wife, 
butit, was purely accidental. 

What George S —— married } may be excused 
from not being able to make out since he himeelf 
did not seem to know exactly. 

When questioned closely George will say— 
“Eh? Well, you know, there was something 
about her that—that-—~- Well, I can’t very 
well tell you what it was—a sort of indescriba- 
ble kind of—well, you know what [ mean.” 
Curiously enough, however, he married it, aud it 
turned out a very good wife, 

Some young men, again, marry dimples. One 
{ know married a beauty spot made of court 
plaster ; while a second cousin of my aunt’s 
sister married an expression—~I believe an amiable 
expression. 

It is very difficult, however, in the absence of 
accurate staticties on the subject, to sey decidedly 
which feature is the most sought after, but 
the conteat I thiak lies between the hair and the 
eyes. 


The mouth, too, ia sometimes married; the | 
It was only the other day | 


chia not so often. 
that avery sensible friend of mine fell ia 
with a braid. 

He was go far gone that he soon became 
engaged to that braid ; but, just then she took a 
new way of dressing her hair. The charm was 
dissclved, and the match was happily broken off, 


love 


being renewed. 

What do young men marry! They marry all 
these and many other bite and scraps for a wife 
instead of the true thing. Some, more sagacious, 
marry an eye, a lip, a set of teeth, and a head of 
hair—all together, 

Some, too, marry a fortune ; but as Providence 
generally sends a woman with it, he marries her 
600, 

Some marry cards, and one young man was 80 
fond of cards that meeting a young lady whose 
mother wasa great hand at whist be married 
her. So, practically speaking, he might be said 
to have married his mother-in-law. 

So young men marry and so they settle ; and 
such as the marriage is, so will their after life 
be. He who would have a wife must marry a 
woman, Ifhecan meet with one of like social 
position, like education,: similar disposition, 
kindred sympathies, and habits congenial to his 
own—let him marry her—thas is, if she is 
willing. 

But les yourg men beware of marrying aa 
eyo, however bewitching, a neck, however beau- 
tiful, a curl, however charming, or any number 


of features, however nice they muy appear in 
their eyes, Let them marry a whole woman not 
a part, 


Young ladies, too, make some queer matches, 
and unite themselves to whiskers and imperials 
waist-coats, and breast-ping. 

Much may be said, however, in extenuation 
of their conduct, Oae excuse is that they do 
not commonly go out courting, and to court, but 
rather wait to be sought for; and, having a so 
much narrower circle to choose from than the 
sterner sex they may easily be excused when 
perbaps their best’ choice does not nearly equal 
their best imaginings. 








Goceres are worn by the officers and sailors on 
the fast English torpedo-boats, because the high 
peed is hurtful to the eyes, 


a | it is,” replied the New Woman, 
and at present there is no appearance of Its | 








FACETLA, 


Mavp: “And you’re sure you want me for 
myself, Dick}” Dick: “ No, for myself.” 

“ Wuar are our young men coming to?” wails 
a poet, Coming to see our girls, of course. 

Mr. Ricursiio: “ What.a ‘ect complexion 
Miss Beauti has!” Rival : “ She’s a born 
artist,” 

Aur: "It was a case of love at first sight.” 
Bob: “I thought he couldn’t have got a real 
look at her.” 

Sue: “ Have you ever loved another?” He: 
“Yes, of course. Did you think I'd practice on 
4 nice girl like you?” 

Erner: “Henpeck more than shows his 

ears,” Will: “Yes; be has to carry part of 
wife's, She still sticke to thirty.” 

* Bevarg of the vidders, Samival,” said old 
Weller, ‘ Werry good, old man,” returned 
Samuel, ‘I'll never have one if I can help it.” 

Ture ie a deplorable tendency nowadays. in 
some parente to disobey their children. Nothing 
so annoys a child as « hesitating compliance, 

“He isa rising youn author.” “ Yes,” was 
the reply ; “every time I go to see him I find he 
has economised by moving one story higher.” 

Mistress: “Did you manage to find the 
basket of eggs that was on the pantry floor, 
Annie?” Servant: “Oh, yes mum—aisily, I 
shtepped in ft,” 

Suz: “Do you believe in football for ladies 1” 
He: “ Yes, indeed, I do.” She: “Then you're a 
New Man, I suppowe?” He: “No; I'm 6 
surgeon.” 

Puystcian: “And you have felt like this for 
several days? H'm! Let me see your tongue.” 
Humorous Patient: “It’s no use, docter; no 
tongue can tell how I suffer.” 

“War more can woman want!” he asked. 
“Ys not the world at her feet now?” " Of course 
“You do not 
expect her to walk on her hands, do you?” 

O_p Man: “That cat made an awful noise in 
the back garden last night.” Young Man: “ Yea, 
father ; T suppose thut since he ate the canary he 
thinks he can sing.” 

Cnottey Cuumpr: “TI see that earrings are 
coming into fashion again. Have your ears ever 
been bored?” Miss Caustic: “What a question! 
Haven't I often listened to your twaddie 1?” 

Srvpent: “Several of ray friends are coming 
to dine here, so I want a big table,”’ Mine Host: 
* Just look at this one, sir. Fifteen persons could 
sleep quite comfortably under it.” 

A.: “I would never marry a widow. 
are alway looking after Number One.” 
don’t a with you. It seems to me they are 
invariably looking after Number Two.” 

Srmxins: ‘I find I've been and married e 
New Woman. What the deuce shall I do with 
her}” Candid Friend: ‘‘ Do with her, my boy! 
The real question is, What will she do with 
you q ? 

ComMEncial TRAVELLER (to village shopkeeper): 
“How's biz, Mr. Sharpe?” “Can't complain, 
just made twelve-and-sixpence!” “How was 
that?” “Man wanted to ged trusted for a puir 
of boots, and I wouldn’t let him have ’em!” 

CANNIBAL (to captured missionary): ‘“ Have 
you any particular wish before you are dished 
up?” Missionary: “ I should like to deliver one 


They 
Ft 


| more lecture on the advantages of a vegetarian 


diet.” 

“Do you find this weather oppressive?” he 
asked. “Yes,” she replied; “it’s very hot and 
tiresome.” “Would it make matters more 
endurable if I were to propose to you.” “Oh, 
yes. Do propose ice-cream, soda-water, and a 
drive,” 

Youna Lirswayte (as his partner takes a 
difficult backbander at Tennis): “ Well played, 
indeed, Mies Livingston. Capital stroke,” iss 
Livingston: ‘That's right, Mr. Litewayte ; if 
you'll keep on applauding and let me attend to 
the ball, I think we can win the game,” 





A gong QUESTION : ; City Youth (to 
coun igging worms): “Going to get 
a for your ener, sonny?” Sonny (is. 
gusted): “Naw; goin’ ter git some worms fer 
the fishes dinner.” 


me out of countenance?” Binks: 

were possible to stare you out of such a counten- 
ance should be grateful” to the starer 
thereof !” 


Uctrmuce: “Sir, what do you mean yang 3 
“Sir, if iv 


“T wonper,” mused the family cat, after care- 
Sob lenpestiog the new mouse-trapy “if that 
ia in as & labour-saving device for wy 
benefit, or if I'm in danger of losing my 
situation.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Dudelin, ‘there's a 
splendid necktie in that millinery window.” 
“That's a bonnet,” said his lady friend. “ Well,” 
he blurted, “what's thé difference?” Oh, 
very well,” said she; “ you buy it and see.” 

GentteMan: “Oh, madam; how pleased [ 
am to see.you again; it is four years since last 
we met,” Lady: “And you knew me at once ?” 
Gentleman: ‘To be sure I did. I should have 
known that hat anywhere.” 

Inquisitive Farenp : Tau) you wouldy’t 
be defending that bank thief if you thought he 
really took the money?” Bright Lawyer: ‘‘I 
wouldn't be defending him if I didn’t think he 
took enough to pay my bill 1” 

Kerernam: ‘Hello, Lendbam! 
wet. Where is your umbrellaf” Lendham: 
“You have it.” Keepham: “By Jove! So I 
have. Awfully sorry, really. I'll send it around 
to you as soon as I get home, So long, old 
man. Better take a cab, or you may take cold.” 

Warts: “You won't mind my leaving my 
wheel here in your effice, will you? I know you 
don’t ride one, but——” Potts: “No, I don’t 
ride one very well yet, bub I began taking lessons 
yesterday——""  “Er-—come to think of it, I 
guess I won’s impose on your good nature, old 
man.” 

Ciry Man (spending the day in distant 
suburb): “ Didn’t it ever strike you that 
your servant ia impertinently inquisitive?” 
Subberbe : ae dear fellow, it’s only the way of 
a privileged old family retainer, Why, would 
you believe it i—that girl has been with us over 
six weeks |” 

‘‘Dear me,” ssid Mr. Meek; “it seems so 
abeurd for men to be constantly talking about 
their wives having the last word, As for me, I 
never object to my wife having the last word.” 
Mr. Brave: “You don’t?” Mr. Meek: “Not a 
bit. I always feel thankful, when she gets to 
_ 

Eminent Specracist: “Yes, madam, your 
husband is suffering from temporary aberration, 
due to overwork, The form of his mania is quite 
common.” Wife: “Yes, he insists that he’s a 
millionaire.” Eminent Specialist : ‘‘ And wanta 
to pay me £250 for my advice. We'll have to 
humour him, you know,” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones, “ this bicycling craze 
is a splendid thing, If it continues as popular as 
it is now we shall have good, smooth, hard roads 
in every direction within the next ten years,” 
“For my parb,” Mra, Jones replied, ‘I wish 
they’d have good soft roads—-at any rate while 
I'm learning and fall off so often.” 

“On, yes,” remarked Dudley, in a self-satisfied 
way. “ Lulu and I will start married life under 
very favourable circumstances, Her mother 
gives us a neat little home, her father furnishes 
it, and her uncle has stocked one of the neatest 
stables ia the city, Besides, Lulu has a neat 
income in her own name.” Friend: “ What 
part do you furnish?” Daodley: “ Well—prin- 
cipally the name—principally the name.” 

“Can you refer me to a work from which I 
can learn how the ancients constructed those 
catapults that would throw stones half-a-mile?” 
Friend: ‘ Don't believe I can. Why do you 
want such information?” Conscientious Land- 
lord : “ Well, you see, I’ve advertised those new 
villas of mine as being within a stone’s throw of 
the station, and now [ have got to rig up some 

lan for throwing that atone, I am enterprising, 
bat Tam nota liar,” 
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Tas German Emperor is about to take to 
bicyling, and a track for his private use is being 
laid down a> Potedam. 

Princk AND Paixcess Henry or Prussia 
will represent the Court of Berlin at the 
coronation of the Emperor end Empress, of 
Ruasia. 

EvERY?THING which the Czarita’s baby is 
to wear ic English, The entire layette, the 
fashion of the tiny cot, the nurse engsged, are 
all of the land which is dearest to Princess Alix’s 
heart. 

THeRe is a rumour that the Queen intends 
to pay a visit in the sprivg to the Duke of Nor- 
folk at Arundel Castle. 

Tas Queen is expected at Windsor to break- 
fast on the morning of November 11th, and will 
remain there about a month, proceeding thence 
to Osborne, where, as usual, the Christmas and 
New Year period will be pawed. Ib is expected 
that the Queen will return to Windsor about 
the middle of February, and remain there until 
her Ler 2 for the Continent at the end of 
Mareh, 

Tax Queen will probably visit Sheffield next 
year, in order to open the new town-hall, which 
is being built at a cost of 190,000, If the 
Queen does go to Sheffield her visit will take 
viace towards the end of May, when on her way 
from Windsor to Balmora!, The arrangements 
would be very rauch the same as when the Queen 
visited Manchester last year, and Her Majesty 
would arrive at Sheffield in the afternoon, and 
then proceed in the evening on her journey to 
Scotland. 

THe Sist of August, 1896, is the date fixed 
upon for the formal betrothal of the young 
Queen of the Netherlands to Prince Charles IL, 
son of the Crown Prince and Princess of Den- 
mark, She will, on that day, complete her 
sixteenth year. The match meets with universal 
approval in Holland, Queen Wilkelmina has 
become quite a grown-up young lady, and it is 
nee Seas that she be no more treated as a 
c . 


THERE are rumours that the announcement 
will be made of the Hereditary Prince Alfred of 
OCoburg’s betrothal to one of the twin Duchesses 
Elsa and Olga, daughters of the late Duke 
William Eugene of Wurtemburg and of his 
widow. In such case there might be a double 
marri in Coburg nexb ‘spring, for as Prince 
Alfred is an heir-apparent, he could be married 
in his own State, 

THE lion of the next season will again be of the 
Indian species, It is confidently expected that 
the Nizam of Hyderabad will be the Queen’s 
guest for some weeks next spring. The Nizam 
is very powerful, very wealthy, and very loyal, 
and it is expected that hie Highness will come in 
state with a big retinue. That he will be lavishly 
entertained ie certain, as society will follow the 
royal lead, and the Queen and Prince of Wales 
will undoubtedly make much of so important a 
visitor, 

Tr is said that the Czar has drawn up the con- 
ditions under which he will allow the marriage of 
ing Alexander of Servia with a Russian Grand 
Duchess to take place—viz., that King Milan 

hall disappear entirely from Servia. Milan 
shall sign a document never to put his foot again 
in Belgrade, and to take @ voyage round the 
world. In this obligatory journey he will be 
accompanied by a noted Parisian artiste, and 
the Servian Governmeut will again pay Milan’s 
debts, + 

_ Tas Do Empress of Russia and the 
Princess of Wales are enchanted to find them- 
selves together at Bernstorff once more, for it 
was there they were educated, and played 
together as children in the Park. They walk 
out together daily now—going some distance 
from the Castle, and when they are tired hail- 
ing the first cab they meet, and returning 
home in that modest guise. In the evening 
they play duete together on the grand in Queen 
Louise's apartments, the treasured instrument 
of priceless value that the late Czar gave to bis 
wife’s mother, 








Ix England more than 10,000,000 ofl lamps” 


are used nightly. Lamp accidents cause 300 
deaths annually, and in London alone 165 fires 
in one year have been traced to them. 

Tur whole number of doctors in Great Britain 
is 25.036. Ofthis number 4,417 are in London, 
11,775 on the provincial list, 2,206 in Scotland, 
2,430 in Ireland, 1,717 reside abroad, and 2,493 
are in the Army and Navy, the Indian medical 
service and the mercantile marine, 

In each year in England 15 people out of every 
thousand marry, Of each 1,000 men whe marry 
861 are bachelors and 139 widowers, while of each 
1,000 women only 98 have been married before 
and 9)2are spinsters ; 12 marriages out of every 
100 are second marriages. The average age at 
which men marry is 27 years, while the average 
age at which women marry is 254 years. Ip 
England over one-half of all the women between 
15 and 45 are unmarried. Married women live 
as arule, 2 years longer than single ones.. If the 
mother die first, the father survives 94 years ; 
but if the father dies first, the survival of the 
mother is 114 years as an average. 2 441 births 
occur in England daily, and February is the 
month in which the greatest number of births 
occur, June the month in which occur the fewest. 
The average number of births for each marriage 
is 438. Out of every 1,000 births 11 are twins. 





GEMS. 


Aw argumentative man who lacks knowledge 
is like a fly buzzing in an empty bottle. 

Ir is right to look our self-accounts bravely 
in the face now and thes, and settle them 
bravely, 

Tux vulgar mind fancies that judgment is im 
plied chiefly in the capacity to censure ; and yet 
there is no judgment so exquisite as that which 
knows properly how to approve, 

PatNrvt diseases are not always fatal diseases. 
The moet dangerous diseases often undermine the 
system in deadly silence. So an evil which 
causes heartache is not always as vicious as a sin 
which undermines the fibre and the etamina of 
the soul in death-like silence, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Atmorp Savcr,—Boil half » cup of sugar and 
one cup of water, and then skim. Add quarter 
of a pound of almonds that have been blanched 
and chopped fine ; cook ten minutes; take from 
the fire and add half a teaspoonful of bitter 
almond flavouring. 

Weisu Raresir.—Put a tableepoonful of but- 
ter into the chafing-dish, When melted add one 
and one-half pounds of fresh cheese cut into 
small pieces, a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a pinch 
of cayenne pepper and half a pint of milk, Stir 
continually and serve hot on toast as soon as it 
is done. 

Baked Tomators,-—Peel and slice a quarter of 
an inch thick and place in a pudding-dish. 
Season each layer with a little salt, pepper, and 
alittle sugar, Cover with a plate and bake half 
an hour, Then take off the cover and brown for 
fifteen minutes, Just at last pour over two or 
three tablespoonfuls cream. 

Cras Sanpwich.—Pick carefully, from back 
and claws, the meat and eggs from twelve crabs. 
Put into a bowl and mesh with a silver fork, 
Add to this » lump of butter the size of a walnut, 
two hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, seasoning of 
red or black pepper, and one tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, or twice the quantity of 
tomato catsup, Cub some slices of bread very 
thin ; spread with the preparation, cover each 
slice with one from which the crust has been cut. 
Heat slightly in the oven, or serve cold, 





THe Pacific is fully a mile deeper than soz 
other ocean, 

In Jewish marriages the bride stands on the 
right of the groom. It is the custom of alb 
other races for the bride to stand on the left side 
of the groom. 

ALL the school buildings of Chicago are over- 
crowded, and it is estimated that fully eleven 
thousand children are kept from going to schoo} 
through a lack of accommodation, 

Tus largest flower in the world grows in 
Samatra. It is called the Raitesia Arnoldi, and 
some of the specimene are each 39 inches in 
diameter, The central cup will hold six quarts 
of water, 

Gorra prncaa does not appeal to most people 
as an article of diet, but there is o emall, an 
exceedingly small, sub-marine animalcule that 
positively delights in it. This interesting creature 
is called the “ gribble,” and it is only really bappy 
while itis browsing on the gutta percha that is 
used for the sheathing of submarine cables, 

Amenica, the land of mechanical invention, can 
boast of some remarkable clocks. The Uclumbus 
clock, for instance, not only shows the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, but also its position in 
its orbit about the sun, and the position of the 
other planete in their orbits. Moreover, it has 
miniature models of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, together with an automatic figure of 
President Lincolu emancipating a number of 
slaves, 

Tae bridal veil is of Eastern origin, being « 
relic of the canopy held over the heads of the 
happy pair. The old British custom was to use 
Nature's veil unadorned-—that is, the long hair 
of the bride, which was so worn by all brides, 
royal, noble and simple. Only then did all 
behold the tresses of maidenhood in their entirety, 
and for the last time, as after marriage, this 
bedge of virginity was neatly dressed on the 
head, Among some the tresses were cut and 
carefully stowed away when a woman became a 
wife, It is customary in Rueeia for village brides 
to excise their locke on returning from church, 
The peasantry of that country have a pretty 
sovg, the gist being the lamentation of a newly- 
married wife over her golden curls, just cut off, 
ere she laid them low. 

Because of the grace, slightness and elegance 
of its figure, the birch tree has been well named 
the Lady of the Woods. Though not much used 
in the timber trade, it is nevertheless employed 
in a variety of other ways. The birch-bark canoe 
of the red Indian has never been surpassed in 
boats of this class. There is starch enough in its 
bark to form a rude kind of bread for the semi- 
savage folk in the icy north, ib yields an oil 
which gives to Russia leather its agreesbie odour, 
In Russia they use the wood for ro. ‘ing, boxes, 
jare, shoes, carriages, furniture and spoons, of 
which last-named article as many as thirty 
millions are made annually of ite branches, Ex- 
cellent broome are made of its twigs, as many a 
boy can tell, having often figured in what has 
been called “a bad quarter of an hour.” Ludeed, 
does not “ to birch” mean ‘‘ to chastise !' 

Proriz who cut up very valuable timber into 
merchantable shape have always felt a certain 
amount of regret at the great waste as seen ip 
the enormous piles of sawdust that accumulates 
For this reason it has been economy to use baud 
eaws, which are extremely thin and durable. 
CircuJjaw eaws have not heretofore been as avail- 
able for this work on account of their much 
greater thickness, but, being cheaper and much 
more easily managed, they have been used, even 
though the waste of material incident thereto 
has been great. By a new means, a twelve-gauge 
fifty-four-inch circular saw has been operated, 
and the inventor says that it behaves in the moat 
approved fashion in all respects, doing the work 
as well as thick saws and standing the strain in 
the most satisfactory manner. Thie is of a great 
deal of importance, as a thin circular saw can be 
operated where a band-saw is difficult to handle, 
and is therefore an economy and also much more 
convenient, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Darn en.—Quite a matter of opinion. 

Tir ror T.1t.—April 4th, 1877, came on Wednesday. 

X. ¥. Z.—We know of no society likely to help you. 

Tmy.—-The average height is about five and a half 
reer. 

Lover ov Tis Stace.—Never heard of any play so 
naraea. 


Anxious Reapgr.—There is no public instltution of 
tho sort. 


Disrractep Owxs,.--Inquire at the prison where he is 
<on fined, 


Oxy Mapaip.—Alphonse IIL, King of Spain, is nine 
years old. 


4qaxp P.—Criminals were formerly beheaded in 
Wugland. 

Cartars Tom.—Fiverything depends on the rules of 
‘the society. 


Usnarry Moruxer.—Write to the secretary, Stepney- 
causeway, E. 


2 
Bravu.--It would be ayainst our rules to comply with 
your request, 


Deomwer.—Opinions differ v much as to which 
system is best. sag Ris 

ViotzrTa.—You might try sponging with a little 
ammonia water. 


Mavor Meapows.—A pail of cold water will purify 
the air of the room, 


AwatruR.——Very heavy unbleached muslin will do to 
paint the scenes on. 


Duncan Fietp.—There are dozens of such books. 
Oonault your bookseller. 


A Barpe Exvecr.—A marriage in the name now com- 
monly used will be legal. 


Y. C. A.—Yes, they would interbreed if taken young 
and brought up together. 


Wius1aM Teit.—aAscertain the address and write to 
¢ secretary for information. 


Dearatarna Lu.—It ts impossible for us to judge what 
position you are qualified to All, 


Araomenrative.—The Free Education Act was passed 
by the Conservative Government. 


Unso.e Jox.—The age for admission to the Blue Qoat 
School is from seven to nine years, 


Sorrsxina Oxg.—We strongly recommend you to take 
the advantage of skilful local advice. 


Jaxx Anwiz.—Agsinat our rules to give addresses. 
The material has been widely advertised. 


fanoraxt Lassre.—Scotland-yard is the “head de- 
partment” of the London Metropolitan Police, 


Curis.— Sweet of] and emery powder, while for rubber 
nothing is better than a spongy piece of igtree wood. 


Magy Jasn.—A little vinegar in polish will obviate 
the dead oly look so often noticed after cleaning fur- 
niture. 


Rivst.—No great skill ts required to paint the cur- 
tain, but some experience is necessary to do the work 
acceptably. 


Eyre Novs.—Give it worms, beetles, birds’ eggs, mice, 
—— and milk. You will find hardly anything come 
anaiga to it. 


Virgent DaLanyaurte.—The force is almost exclusively 
cecruited ip the colony. For the present recruiting is 
suspended 


Irtac.—You can remove brown stains from baking 
dishes by dipping a damp flannel in whiting, and ru» 
well with it. 


L. C. D,--lt may be cleaned with a piece of chamois 
skin dipped in powdered pumice stone. Rub gently 
and thoroughly. 

Worrrep Hovsexerrzn.—Charcoal kept in the 
refrigerator in a emall saucer helps to keep meat and 
Lutter untainted. 


Wares Liry.—You can make them as tight as ever 
by washing them with hot soapsuds, and loaving them 
to dry in tae open air. 

Lana M.—Queen Victoria did not succeed te the 


crown of Hanover—the laws of that country forbidding 
dts being worn by a female. 


8. L,—-Some strong good gilding will bear to be gone 
over lightly with a camel's bair brush dipped in warm 
spirits of wine, and let dry. 


Scorvzr.—Believers in omens have existed in eve 
ountry. They lived in ancient times, and are # 
numerous at the preeent day. 


_Gussre.—Logtc te the art of employing reason effica- 
cioudy in inquiring after truth, not assuming positions 
without proving their correctness. 


Gror.—Instead of milk substitute water with the 
Dread, and squeeze ifalmostdry A€@d dry biscuits and 
other seeds such as rape and canary, 


Iw Sganon or Kwowiencr.—The Celtic race, Mie all 
other races, came from a district in Central Asia in at 
least two successive waves, one much in advance of the 
other; the Celta in Scotland belong to the latter wave. 











Joury Jack Tar.—To get on board a merchant ship 
as midshipman a premium is required. The most 
lucrative empld} is the merchant service. 


Cowstasr Reaper.—BSprinkle it with insect powder, 
and give it dry food, such as biscuits, bread, nuts, and 
seed, and a very little water, and nothing sweet. 


Mavpoitgs.—You should have no difficulty in 
wholesome porridge and mili, lentil soup, and 
with syrup—all flesh-forming and fattening fooda, 


F. R. N.—One ounce oxalic acid, one ounce Prusaian 
blue, five quarta of water—stir pow and again for 
twenty-four hours, Strain through muslin and bottle. 


J. 8.—Volunteers are rapes Hn gage any - 
rtant sporting shooting mec’ ata uced rate ; 
Boy must either be in uniform or show their entry 


UnempLorep.—The commercial towns of Amer!ca are 
awarmiong with well «‘ucated young men secking 
employment as clerks, shopmen, and other Nght oocupa- 


Scanty Hiin.—All depends upon what is causing 
your hair to fall out ; if your aystem is down there are, 
Saas doctors who could deal with that success- 
uly. 


Iw Want or Apvice.—As you do not anyth' 
about the numerous remedies you have tried withoet 


avail we might just recommend something that had 
failed if we in turn suggested remedies. 


At Her Wits’ Exp,—It ts imperative in all attempts 
to cure the drink crave that the patient should be a con- 
senting party; there is no known cure that can be 
administered without the patient’s knowledge. 


MIGNONETTSB. 


Tr all comes back from the long ago 
With the scent of the migncnette, 

A picture fair in the sunset glow 
And a word I can never forg:t, 


She stood by my side in a snow-white gown, 
And her face was drooping low, 

But ‘neath the waves of hair so brown 
I could see the blush roses grow. 


She held a cluster of mignonette, 
The flower I loved the best ; 

It seems to me | can see her yet 
As she fastened it on her breast. 


“ Ob, sweet,” I said, ‘I have loved you long ; 
But ( was afraid to speak, 
Save only in flowers and tender rong, 
For my faith is very weak. 


“‘ And now I must know the truth, dear love, 
My fate—-what is it to be— 
Bright as the sunset sky above, 
Or dark as yon restless sea? ~ 


And ever, forever, the echo sounds 
Her answer so sad and low ; 

But only one word in my heart resounds, 
The saddest of all words ** No!” 


The world has been always kind to me, 
Fatr fortune favours me yet ; 
But it all comes back in my memory 
With the scent of the mignonette! ee B 


Mazuee.—-In the Royal Navy cadets, who are entered 
by interest, become, in the course of time, midahipmen, 
and if they live long enough may eventually rise to the 
rank of admiral. 

Sport.—Gun barrels are stained, not varnished ; to 
keep them from rusting when hung up they must get 
a coat of sweet oll, or be powdered over with dry quick- 
lime, or be kept in flannel gun cases. — 

Dick.—Snakes can climb trees, or any surface that fs 
rough. On the uncer side of their bodies are scales, 
and by these they graep the rough bark. On an abso- 
lutely smooth surface » snake cam make no progress. 


D. OC. J.—Do not be deterred from going into society 
by remarks which would lead one to believe that to 
naingie in it at all is morally hurtful. Good men and 
women are to be found if we look for them. Every 
community has in itself the nucleus of refined society. 


M. F. T.—We think the Globe Parvel Express would 
undertake the transmission of the from Malta ; 
your friend being there should be able to. find out for 

the best and cheapest means of sending home 
his property. 

Lauwpry Marp.--[t is a good plan to put « little tur- 
pentine in the starch, then after it ts troned pess a 
damp rag lightly over the breast and apply a hot polish- 
ing iron. A polishing from ie round, and if you rub 
heevily it gives a beautiful gloas. 


Dents Apair.—You muet be a civil engineer in order 
to become an inspector, and that involves atwo to four 
years’ apprenticeship in a civil engineer's office, in addl- 
tion to attending classes in the university and engaging 
in public works, 


f&qumrer.—People are cross-eyed, or have strabismus, 
because some of the muscles of the eyeball are too long 
or too sbort, and thus turn the eye out of its 
proper position. some cases of this kind are curable by 
a skilful surgical operation. 





Mar or Howovr.—Maids of Honour havo a salary of 
between three and four hundred per annum, 
time are in waiting, each about 

the palace, and 


the work of Aunie McVicker, afterwaris Mre. Grant, 
the daughter of a Soo officer in the British ar 
The melody was ved to be Scottish, but is 
now known to be of lish origin, being an old English 
folk song. 

Cater Hearm’.—Draw the gut out of the fish, la: 
them for twenty-four bourse in a strong e of salt 


brine, containing a little ealtpetre (this ts sometimes 
nsed with), then draw them out of the liquor, and 
them in barrels with plenty of salt betweon each 

yer, and an extra dose on top of all. 


you will after a time 


Corso.—A brown stain is made by equal 
parte of and alder bark in six times their ik of 
water till all the colouring matter is extracted, and 
when cold adding a su uamtity of alcohol; or 
saffron boiled for twelve or fifteen hours gives a good 
brown stain, t which add alcohol when to make 
it set. 


Roorr.—Geerge Ifl. died on 29th January, 1820; his 


aon, George 1V., had been reigning for ten years pre- 
viously, from December 1510, as Prince t; he was 
of course crowned King when his father ; be died 


himeelf on 26th January, 1830; there are 670 members 
in the House of 103 for 70 frum 
Scotland, and rest from England. 


Disrressep.—A wife bas a right to expect candour at 
the bands of her husband, and if it be withheld, be the 
anes ee she should not be blamed for 
worrying about it. ‘e trust, as we have > 
that you have attached undue im to the matter 
in question, and that ere long it will be to your 
satisfaction, that you have made ‘Much about 


” 
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Owe vr ALanw.—Baldness at your age indicates either 
a system out of order or descent from ancestor’; 
if you are in the habit of wearing a close cap or hu 
continually, or sit under a gas or lamp, or in a close, 
bad atmosphere, your troubi aye ag bad y aye amy dn 
or all of these causes; washing pene Saree See 





Baown Errs.—Artificial flowers are made of cambric, 
silk, velvet, feathers, wax, shells, ‘usecta, lace, hair, 
seaweed, ivory, whalebone, wood, ebony, metal, 

&e. ; but the artificist flowers of commerce are oted 
to those which are formed of textile 


Crorcurts.—Next will bo the last ear of 
eather will not peeve 1904. 


day to each oat ty more than makes up the pr-- 

calendar year, and consequentiy 
the world is constantly losing time asa watch is losing 
it, and therefore there was d « that in the course of 





a few thousand years the Fo ot July would come ou 
Christmas, 

Tax Lowvow Reaves, Post-freea. Three-halfpeace 
Weekly ; om Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Avt Back Nomwnrns, Paste and Vouumss are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICH.—-Part 410, Now oe 
4a. 
INDEX ro Vor. LXIV. is Now Ready; Price One 
-halfpence. 
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